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New Praise Hymnal 


Edited by G. J. Ellis and J. H. Fillmore 





THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL comes as near being the 
ideal Church Hymnal for the present day as could well 
everything 


be conceived. It is practical in every way: 


in it is available for use in the average congregation. 


THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL is a book that grows in 


favor as it is used. It is widely used in our churches. 


We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. 


If in the market for a Church Hymnal do not buy be- 
fore you have had an opportunity to examine this popular 


church song book. 


Write us for pr'zes, etc. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M. CHICAGO 
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COMMUNION SETS AND CHURCH 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 





We can furnish you with 
all 
at 


communion sets and 


other church supplies 


lowest prices Send for our 


prices before pluing an 


order elsewhere. 





We are in a position to fill all orders promptly. A wire 
to us for church or Sunday school equipment of any kind 
will be given immediate attention. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M. CHICAGO 
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Bibles for All Departments 
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1. Bibles for Primary, Juniors and Intermediates, $1.35+13c 


postage. 
2. Bible for Seniors and Adults, $2; 
postage. 


with helps, $2.50+-20c 


3. New Testament for Primary and Juniors, 70c+-4c postage. 


4. New Testament for Intermediates, 
60c Se postage. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


When you want books, send your order to us. 


Seniors and Adults, 


We 


handle the books of all publishers at lowest prices. 


Your order will receive prompt attention. 
these columns for our new list. 


Watch 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 4CTH STREET 
Dept. M. 


CHICAGO 





Sunday School Equipment 


Bibles, Maps, Blackboards, Teachers’ Reference 
Libraries, Record-books of all kinds, Birthday Banks, 
Collection Envelopes, and in fact everything for the 
Sunday School. 


7 Blackboards 


Sa 


TRE BEST 


Launck BOARDS 


ARBRE MADE OF 


PAX LOPLATE. 


ELIOT 





\— 


All Blackboard Prices, 
Delivery Extra 






HYLOPLATE is a product of wood pulp, which with cements, is made into 
large slabs by pressure. Its manufacture resembles that of the paper car 
wheels that have proved so nearly indestructible. It is without joints or 
seams. The writing surface will not have to be renewed for many years. 


Reversible Blackboard For Table, Wall or Easel 
Quickly Taken Apart. 5 ply. Board of Hyloplate, 4 ply, Frame Ash. 


No. 1 2%x8% f a Green. No. 0 2 x3 feet, two sides $2.60 
No. x eet ides 3.00 
No. 2 8 24% feet 8.25 9.00 No 1 216a8%6 fect, two skis Dee 
No. 3 3%x5 feet 9.00 10.00 No. 23 x4% feet, two sides 4. 

No. 4 x6 feet 10.00 11.50 No. 8 3%x5 feet, two sides 5.25 
Best Material. Both Sides slated. No. 4 x6 feet, two sides 7.50 


In ordering either board please give dimensions as well as the 
number of the board. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 40TH STREET 
CHICAGO 


—— 





Dept. M. 


























TEPPPET? Hun HEE 


AS EEEEENEEEEEETEELEUTUEEESTTELERISECESUTEEEESESUSTTCESESEEOUSTNDEQUESENIIISECEUESSEOUIISCEEIISCOUIIICOENT? 











Subsoeriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.60 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. lf 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Expirations—-The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published Weekly by the Disciples ~~ in the interest of the 


Kingdom of > 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Entered as Second-Ciass Matter Feb. 28, 1902, at the Pos ,ffice at 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 







Discontinuances—iIn order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or — order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If jooal check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 








isci The Disciples Publica- 
The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 

eonstructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stoek. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Jociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


. o * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 


















































HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S NEW NOVEL 


The Eyes of the World 
Will be Published August 7th. The First Edition is 


One Million Copies 


Send your order and remittance to us NOW and 
receive the book on 





$1.35 Postpaid 








Publication Day 
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The Bethany System 
of Sunday School 


Literature 
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The House of Rimmon 


The Bible records many acts and words on which 
it pronounces no final judgment. The question as 
to whether Naaman did right in attempting to 
worship Jehovah in the house of Rimmon, and 
whether the prophet did right to permit it, has 
been discussed pro and con for something like 
2,600 years, and the question is still open for dis- 
He incurred a risk in attempting it, a 
There 


cussion. 
terrible risk, and maybe more than that. 
was the risk to his own spiritual life; there was 
the risk involved in his example, and certainly it 
would not have been altogether easy for Naaman 
in that situation to have given to the king a con- 
sistent answer to a question concerning the faith 
that was within him. There are those who main- 
tain that Naaman ought never to have returned to 
Syria, that he should have stayed in the land of 
his healing, devoting himself to the service of that 
country, its prophet and its God. And the answer 
to this is that it would have been a poor manifesta- 
tion of his new religion that it should have thus 
made Lim a traitor to his nation and an ingrate to 
the king who had loved him and trusted him and 
sent him to the prophet to be healed. 


* * * 


Let us not try to settle the question for Naaman. 
He settled it a long time ago in the manner that 
He had no question concern- 
He assumed that his 


seemed right to him. 
ing his duty as a soldier. 
duty called him back as fast as he could go, and 
he knew that when he returned the king would 
depend upon him as he had depended upon him 
Let us leave the question of the wisdom 
of his decision; indeed, we shall have to leave it. 
Naaman settled that himself. He did not submit 
it to the prophet, much less did he leave it for us 
Moreover, the prophet did not intrude 
He assumed that that 


before. 


to decide. 
his advice on that question. 
was something which Naaman must settle for him- 
self. He promised Naaman that even when he 
should be kneeling in the house of Rimmon beside 
a king who was worshiping an idol, God would 
accept the worship of his heart. 

We have reason to be grateful to the prophet 

It has certain very important les- 
People cannot always choose their 
own environment. Try as we may to improve it 
and to make for ourselves ideal surroundings, there 
still will be for all of us conditions which we would 
be most glad to alter, but must accept and make 
the best of. Young converts must learn to serve 


for this word. 
sons for us. 


God in homes where there is no family altar; they 


must bear their silent testimony in the midst of 
opposition, misunderstanding, criticism and scorn. 
It is not always their duty to preach. The prophet 
did not instruct Naaman to tell’ the king how very 
sinful it was for him to worship Rimmon. The 
occasion might arise when that would be his duty; 
on the other hand, he might have years in which 
to serve silently and no one but God himself to 
know the deep current of religious life flowing 
beneath his silence. 
+ «a 

It is sometimes our duty to escape from tempta- 
tion. Often it belongs to us to make a complete 
break with surroundings that are harmful or a 
menace to our spiritual life, yet this cannot always 
be the program of the Christian. There are times 
when it is not only permissible to stay, but cow- 
ardly and wicked to flee. It is not the policy of 
God to take us out of the world, but to keep us 
from the evil in the world. 

There is a sense in which each one of us has to 
worship in the temple of Rimmon. There is need 
on the part of every Christian that he shall offer 
the request which Naaman made of the prophet. 
It is important that we find not merely grace to 
alter external conditions, but that we learn how to 
possess our own faith and rely upon the grace of 
God within our own souls even in the midst of a 
very naughty world. 

Did Naaman prove himself a true worshiper of 
God in the house of Rimmon? We wish we knew. 
His was a place of spiritual peril; we have some 
reason to fear that he was not equal to the test. 
His was a situation of great embarrassment and 
we cannot be sure how it resulted. But our prob- 
lem is not what became of Naaman; it is what is 
to become of our endeavor to be true to God while 
living in the world. "We are here to make answer 
to that question. 





THE HUMAN TIE. 


‘*Speak tenderly! For he is dead,’’ we say; 

‘With gracious hand smooth all his roughened past, 

And fullest measure of reward forecast, 

Forgetting naught that gloried his brief day.’’ 

Yet of the brother, who, along our way, 

Prone with his burdens, heartworn in the strife, 

Totters before us—how we search his life, 

Censure and sternly punish, while we may. 

Oh,.weary are the paths of Earth, and hard! 

And living hearts are ours alone to guard. 

At least, begrudge not to the sore distraught 

‘The reverent silence of our pitying thought. 

Life, too, is saered; and he best forgives 

Who says: ‘‘He errs, but—tenderly! He lives.’’ 
—Mary Mapes Lodge. 
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HAT the Sunday-school movement 

is no longer to be identified by 

the jingle of coppers and the 

pit-a-pat of children’s feet was 
proved by the triennial convention of the 
International Association, which closed 
its sessions in this city on June 30. 

The sessions were made notable by big 
discussions of big ideas by big men and 
women. Work for men, community ser- 
vice, world wide missions, national pro- 
hibition, Bible study in the publie schools 
—these are some of the themes that kept 
coming up through the convention’s dis- 
cussions. . 

Big men were there: William N. Harts- 
horn, business man of Boston, and 





Boston, 
convention. 


Hartshorn, 
of the 


wr. W. N. of 


pre sident 


retiring 


a Sunday school warhorse; E. K. Warren, 
millionaire manufacturer of Three Oaks, 
Mich., who takes more pleasure in a new 
school organized than in a good bulge in 
his week’s H. J. Heinz, who 
would rather be remembered as a Sunday 
school philanthropist than as the coun- 
try’s most successful ‘‘pickle man;’’ 
George W. Bailey, a Philadelphia busi- 
man, who although an _ invalid, 
upon attending the convention. 


business; 


ness 


insisted 


SOME MEN WHO WERE THERE. 


Then there were men present who were 
great in other ways: Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
believed by some to be the world’s great- 
est preacher; Bishop J. C. Hartzell, of 
Africa; Rev. T. Ukai, director of the 
Japanese Sunday School Association; C. 
R. Blackall, 84 year old editor of Bap- 
tist Sunday-school supplies; H. M. Ham- 
ill, of Nashville, Tenn., who was once a 
Confederate soldier, but who has won 
greater honors in the field of teacher 
training and general Sunday-school pro- 
motion. Maclaren, of Canada, 
was there, and Miss Margaret Slattery, 
who by the way is a stateswoman as well 
as a writer ‘of books on religious educa- 
tion; H.H. Meyer, newly appointed editor 
of the Methodist Publication Society; 
Ira M. Price, who heads the Lesson Com- 
mittee; and John I. Sampey, of Louis- 
ville, who is a general of tactfulness as 
well as an expert in lesson planning. 


Justice 





unday School Hosts in Convention 


Report of Meeting of the International Association, Held at Medinah Temple, Chicago. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


The evening sessions and the Sunday 
afternoon meeting were made notable by 
great addresses. At the opening session, 
Bishop C. P. Anderson spoke to the 
convention theme, ‘‘Jesus Shall Reign.’’ 
Richmond Pearson Hobson  diseussed 
national prohibition of the liquor traffic 
on Sunday afternoon. Booker T. Wash- 
ington won many friends by his address 
on the relation of the Sunday-school to 
the moral development of the negro. 
Then at the last session, Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery, of Boston, made a pro- 
found impression with her eall to 
service, her subject being, ‘‘Stars.’’ 
J. A. Maedonald, the distinguished Tor- 
onto editor, placed a period at the end 
of the program with a discussion of the 
conquest of North America through the 
Sunday-school. 


THE CONVENTION LEADERS. 

Marion Lawrance, general secretary of 
the International Association, was un- 
doubtedly the favorite among the leaders 
at the convention. Whenever he arose 
to speak he was cheered. His was a 
significant report of work done and of 
work to be done. He reported 175,685 
schools in 1914, with 18,441,036 members 
enrolled. This an increase of 2,200 
schools and two million members since 
the San Francisco convention, held in 
1911. Mr. Lawranee set forth some 
of the goals to be reached during the 
coming triennium, the following: ‘‘One 
million new Sunday-school scholars each 
vear; one million total abstinence pledge 
signers; one million members of the Sun- 
day-school pledged to definite community 
service; one million accessions to the 
churehes from Sunday-school member- 
ship; ten million to be reached through 
home visitation campaign; 25,000 ad- 
ditional organized classes in the secondary 
and adult divisions of the Sunday-schools; 
20,000 new home departments; 50,000 new 
eradle rolls; 50,000 new mission study 
classes; 100,000 new members enrolled 
in teacher training classes; a civic train- 
ing school or institute in every city of 
50,000 or more, with at least one or more 
in every state or province; 100 new grad- 
ed unions; graded instruction on efficiency 
and co-operation standards presented at 
all state and county conventions; 10,000 
erganized classes in some definite form 
of community service.’’ The last men- 
tioned objective, strongly emphasized by 
the speaker, made a deep impression on 
the delegates. 


is 


as 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In connection with his diseussion of 
the relation of the public schools to relig- 
ious development, Mr. Lawranece point- 
ed out that the recognition of the work 
of the ehurch and Sunday-sechool in the 
regular work of the day school is one 
of the most significant advance steps in 
the religious welfare of the nation. ‘‘The 
giving of credits in the publie school for 
Bible study in the churches is new to 
most of us‘and opens up possibilities we 
never had dreamed of before. The co- 
operation in all of these matters of pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jew, permitting each 
to teach the word of God to his own 
children, and to read in public those por- 
tions of the word that are accepted by all, 
is certainly an indication of the growing 
spirit of brotherly regard and toleration. 





We look upon this as a step forward in 
the study and’ recognition of the Bible 
and under wise direction there is much 
of promise in it.’’ 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, who has served as 
adult superintendent for several years, 
has been honored in being selected as 
Mr. Lawrance’s associate. It is planned 
to give over to other hands the responsi- 
bilities of the adult work, that Mr. Pearce 
may devote his entire time to the rapidly 
expanding international activities. Mr. 
Pearce reports 41,939 organized adult 
classes, as against 35,815 in 1913, and 
against 20,950 in 1911, as reported at San 
Francisco. 

John L. Alexander secondary super- 
intendent, reported 8,702 organized classes 





H. M. Tenn., elected 


Hamill, of Nashville, 
president of the 1914 convention. 


for teen age boys and girls. Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner, elementary superintendent, 
brought in a record of nearly 50,000 
eradle rolls, as against 27,870 reported at 
San Francisco. 

Dr. Franklin McElfresh, international 
teacher-training superintendent, voiced a 
demand for greater seriousness in the im- 
portant work of training teachers. He 
believes the Sunday-school has passed out 
of its fad period and that, if the schools 
are to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties being afforded them of co-operation 
with the publie schools, they must get 
down to business. The teacher-training 
conferences emphasized the same idea. 
Disciples note with pleasure the place 
that Prof. W. S. Athearn has taken in 
general religious education work. Prof. 
Athearn proposed at one of the confer- 
ences a revised plan of training courses. 


UNIFORM VERSUS GRADED LESSONS. 


The most threatening question that dis- 
turbed convention counsels was that of 
uniform versus graded lessons. Dr. H. M. 
Hamill withdrew from the presidential 
chair long enough to read before the con- 
vention a memorial signed by twenty or 
more religious leaders asking for the 
‘‘good old-fashioned B. F. Jacobs vari- 
ety’’ of uniform lessons. H. H. Meyer 


moved that the memorial be laid on the 
table, as the new lesson committee -vould 
undoubtedly consider fully all such mat- 
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ters. C. R. Blackall and Dr. Hamill were 
both rather insistent on placing the plea 
before the committee, ‘‘to be accepted, 
revised or rejected, as the committee might 
see fit.’’ But by a vote, Dr. Meyer’s mo- 
tion to lay on the table won. Mr. C. G. 
Trumbull, of the Sunday-school Times, 
and one of the signers of the memorial, 
later appeared with a similar petition 
and asked the committee to give it con- 
sideration. 

From the diseussion at the convention 
hall and at the eonferences, these con- 
clusions seem justified: (1) There will 
be no backing down as regards the pres- 
ent year-by-year graded lesson system; 
(2) A less complex grading by depart- 
ments will be arranged for smaller schools; 
(3) The uniform lessons will continue, 
but the lessons will be adapted variously 
to the several departments of the schools. 

THE NEW COMMITTEE. 

As reported in last week’s issue of The 

Christian Century, the make-up of the 


LESSON 





the 
time 
Associate General Secretary. 


Adult De- 
to the 


will leave 
his entire 


Pearce, who 
to devote 


W. Cc. 
partment 
work of 


International Lesson Committee will no 
longer be entirely in the hands of the 
International Association. Eight mem- 
bers will represent that association; eight 
have been chosen by the Sunday-school 
Council of Evangelistic Denominations; 
and each denomination represented on the 
council will also have its own represen- 
tative in the committee. Among the mem- 
bers of the new Lesson Committee from 
the International Association are: Ira 
M. Price, J. R. Sampey, H. L. Calhoun 
(Disciple), Amos R. Wells and Justice 
Maclaren. The Sunday-school Council 
will be represented by the following, 
among others: B. S. Winchester, H. H. 
Meyer, E. Morris Ferguson and Mrs. J. 
W. Barnes. 

The prineiples upon the basis of which 
the committee will work are as follows: 
Unity of lesson courses with denomin- 
ational freedom for any desired modi- 
fication; the joint selection of all courses 
on the part of the International Sunday- 
school Association, the Sunday-school 
Council of Evangelical Denominations and 
denominational agencies; all lesson courses 
available for all publishing houses. 


THE NEW 
the 


OFFICERS. 


Following report of the nomina- 


ting committee, the convention elected as 
its president Prof. H. M. Hamill, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn; for first vice-president, E. K. 
Warren, of Three Oaks, Mich.; for treas- 
urer, E. 


H. Nichols, of Chicago. 


THE CHRISTIAN 





THE NEXT CONVENTION. 

New York has been chosen by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association as 
the meeting place for the fifteenth trien- 
nial eonvention to be held in 1917, but 


a late recommendation providing for 
quadrennial conventions with the next 


one in New York in 1918, was adopted. 
Delegates from Canada made a strong 
plea for Calgary, Alberta, but the final 
vote gave New York twenty-seven and 
Calgary seventeen. As a recognition of 
Calgary’s effort to get the next conven- 
tion the committee expressed a senti- 
ment favoring that city for the 1922 meet- 
ing. 
THE PARADE OF MEN. 


The most spectacular feature of the 
convention was the men’s parade, which 
roused Chicago on Saturday afternoon, 
June 27. About 12,000 men and youths, 
from all parts of the city and country 
marched, under gaily colored banners, 
up Michigan avenue, from Twenty-fourth 
street to Randolph. For an hour and a 
half the singing hosts thronged the avenue, 
waving flags and banners, giving pref- 
erence in their singing to ‘‘ Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers.’’ The parade was reviewed 
before the Art Institute by many of the 
notables of Chicago and of the Sunday- 
school world. 

The greatness of this 1914 convention 
may be gauged by glimpsing some of 
the big messages that were brought to 
the assembled hosts by visiting notables. 

Representative Hobson spoke to a 
crowded house on Sunday afternoon, 
making an appeal to the Sunday-school 
forees to attack with vigor the world- 
old enemy of civilization. 

Booker T. Washington believes in the 
Sunday-school and insists that the ‘‘old 
theology’’ be given the negroes of the 
Southland. 

**T don’t want to spoil the old theol- 


ogy,’’ he thundered in tones of which 
the passers in the streets could eatch 
every inflection. ‘‘That’s the theology 


that I want you to take to my people on 
the plantations of the South; my people 
who are close to the soil and who will be 
better off for staying there if you will 
take them the Sunday-school and all that 
the Sunday-school means. The old theo- 
ogy! Take them that! The old theology, 
that says thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not commit adultery, 
thou shalt not bear false witness. That’s 
the old theology I mean.’’ 





Varion Lawrance, General Secretary of the 
International Association. 
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MISS SLATTERY’S MESSAGE. 
The last session of the convention was 


perhaps the most stirring of all. Two 
great addresses, by Miss Slattery and by 
Dr. Macdonald, marked the high tide of 
the sessions. Miss Slattery closed her 
address with an eloquent appeal for 
idealistic service. 

‘*Go back to your boys and girls and 
give them the insignia not of brute 
force but the tokens of service and of 
peace. Give them the message of the 
star Jane Addams saw. Teach them the 
message of the star so that nothing shall 
ever extenuate in their eyes the awful 
contrast of useless wealth and causeless 
poverty in a rich land. Teach them 
those things so that they shall never ex- 
tenuate what we have come to extenuate 
because we will not give heed, because 
we have not tried to understand. 

‘*Go back to your boys and girls! Go 
home, fathers and mothers! Develop the 
conscience of your community so that 
all the people shall say not only ‘There 





the 
Globe, who made the final address of the 
convention, 


J. A. Macdonald, editor of Toronto 


is something terribly wrong,’ but shall 
say, ‘This shall not be.’ 

‘*Go home! See the star—the star that 
shall burn itself into the soul. 

‘*Go home! Follow the star.’ 

Those who attended the Disciples con- 
vention at Toronto last year will remem- 
ber what was perhaps the most striking 
address of the week—that of Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald, of Toronto. His presence at 
the last session of the Chicago convention 
lent dignity and power to the occasion. 
Dr. Macdonald believes in the power of 
ideas. 

**T eare not how venerable or how puis- 
sant an institution may be, woe to the 
institution against which a vital, preg- 
nant idea comes. Its day is doomed! 

‘*And a new idea has been released in 
the states and provinces of North Amer- 
ica against the old iniquities and the es- 
tablished oppressions. It is the social 
message, the social program, the social 
motive—the message of one man and an- 
other, not the message of the individual, 
I tell you, but the message of one man 
and another.’’ 

Thus closed the 1914 meeting of the 
International Sunday-school Association. 
A great convention it was, great in at- 
tendance, in record of work done, in ideas 
and ideals urged. There was a forward 
look evident in all messages proclaimed 
and actions taken. One thing is certain, 
the Sunday-school is not yet built, it 
is only beginning to build. History is 
not the keyword, but prophecy. 


’ 

















Intimate 


HE courteous minister has a due 
regard for the rights and feelings 


of his congregation. Many min- 
isters bring their personal in- 
juries and grievances into the pulpit. 
Because of the misconduct of one or a 


few they berate the whole flock of God. 
The picking of flaws in the church soon 
gets to be a very bad habit. The impres- 
is given that the whole church is 
like the few who deserve fierce anathe- 
mas. Many are attracted by the bold 
speech of the denunciator and applaud 


He 


s10n 


him as a very brave man. may or 
may not be. His congregation has no 


chance to talk back to him and when he 
is face to face with the objects of his 
stern rebukes he is as meek as a turtle 
dove. The brave and courteous minister 
will not say to his flock collectively, what 
he would not dare say to them singly or 
in the privacy of their homes. 


THE SCOLDING PREACHER. 


What a wholesome fear and shame 
lurks in the hearts of the good, sensible 


men and women of the echureh, when 
they know their preacher is a_ selfish 
scold and liable at any time to break 


forth in a bitter tirade upon the congre- 
gation over almost anything, big or little 
or fancied! And they know he may do 
it if he just happens to be in a grouchy 
mood. He works off his grouches on his 
poor people. How many times, my 
brother minister, have you gone to the 
house of God with feelings wrought up 
the breaking point, and with good 
cause often. You felt that you would 
just literally ‘‘rip things open.’’ And 
then you ascended the pulpit and looked 
down into the faces of your people. 
There they were, from all walks of life, 
having experienced widely differen 
things since you last met. Here sat the 
hard-working father of a large family 
who has had a hard struggle during the 
week, in his fight as a bread-winner, and 


to 


in his harder fight to be true to Christ 
among sinful men. There he sits with 
wife and family, looking to you for 


spiritual food and for help. Here is a 
mother in Israel, bowed in bereavement, 
having come up for comfort and strength. 

Here are the young with radiant faces 
and open hearts ready to be led or re- 
pelled. You looked your flock as 
a good shepherd knowing their lives and 
and are your 
selfishness, vou these 
folks 
scold vent my 
hody not done 
Or did they come to be 
ter, forgive thy weak tired servant! 
Help to fed thy lambs, ‘‘today.’’ 
You arise with a new spirit and bring a 
that warms the hearts of your 
hearers and they turn away stronger for 
the duties of the new week. You find a 
strange peace in your own heart and you 
thank God and take courage. 


over 


ashamed at 
asked, ‘‘ Did 
today to hear 
wrath some 
duty this week? 
fed? Dear Mas- 


needs, you 
and 
up 


eome here 


me 
beeause 
has his 
and 
me 


message 


THE MINISTER AND THE COMMUNITY. 


One who has such a purpose and 
strives to fulfill his ministry will beget 
a quiet confidence in the hearts of his 
people. They will be glad to bring their 
friends to church, knowing that no mat- 
ter what may have transpired during the 
week, the man of God will there to 
speak words of helpfulness and cheer. 


Does any man fail to prize dearly that 


be 


Ministers Should Be Gentlemen! 


Suggestions from a Pastor to His Fellow Pastors. 


BY J. A. BARNETT. 


quiet confidence he sees in the hearts of 
his people, and the ease it begets, be- 
cause they know he will always say and 
do the right thing? 

The minister not only has obligations 
to discharge to his own church, but 
should consider himself also a servant 
of the whole community. How impor- 
tant it is that the preaching elder of the 
modern congregation be held in esteem 
by those without. His standing will de- 
pend largely upon his own attitude to- 
ward the community. A true man will 
make a place for himself in the ecommun- 
ity by patient perseverance in well do- 


ing. His attitude toward the things that 





Rev. J. A. 


Barnett. 


benefit and uplift in the community will 
determine his standing. 

The problem of modern denomination- 
alism is one of the most serious things 
that the minister faces. In even small 
rural communities there are two or more 
religious bodies represented. There is 
no field today where the minister is likely 
to have things all his own way. Usually 
in every field there are representatives 
of all the great religious bodies. I have 
often wondered what the Apostle Paul 
would do in face of our modern sectar- 
ianism. I have no doubt he would 
‘preach the word’’ without fear or 
favor, and yet with all due courtesy to- 


ward those who had been taught from 
their earlier years in the ways of their 
fathers. Perhaps there is a safe prece- 


dent in his attitude toward the Jews who 
blinded by their traditions, vet 
were the objects of his sincere solicitude. 


were 


THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION. 


Now the preacher may often greatly 
help or hinder the progress of his work 
in the community by his attitude toward 
other ehurehes. It is not a matter so 
much of how he regards these churches, 
as it is a matter of how the community 
regards them. He must be bound some- 
what by the feeling of the community at 
large. And nowhere will tact be so valu- 
able as in his treatment of this problem. 
It is not necessary to sacrifice any pri- 


vate convictions or compromise the 
truth in ecodperating with the various 
ministers and ehurehes in the popular 
movements of the day that look toward 








the betterment of the social, moral and 
religious life of the community, but he 
may greatly advance the plea for Chris- 
tian union by his support of these things. 

The fellowship among ministers of the 
various denominations is much more gen- 
eral and genuine than in times past. 
This is a good sign. And it is gratifying 
to note that most ministers are quite 
generaily active in the various ministe- 
rial associations. A better acquaintance 
has led to a fuller appreciation on the 
part of all. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS FELLOW MINISTERS. 


Brotherliness is the foundation of true 
courtesy. Lyman Abbott fittingly says: 
‘*Courtesy is simply love applied to so- 
cial life, to the conduct of small affairs. 
Good feeling and good sense underlie al- 
most all rules of courtesy. The first 
thing, therefore, for one to do who wishes 
to develop a courteous habit is to develop 
good feeling and good sense. This truth 
finds expression in the Greek original 
rendered in our English Bible, ‘‘ be courte- 
ous;’’ it is literally, ‘‘be friendly minded.’’ 
Our ealling being the highest, it is im- 
perative that the highest code of ethies 
should obtain among us. And if this is 
to be true, it is necessary that we have 
the love and respect for each other that 
our high ealling demands. 


Absolute sincerity and* open dealing 
should characterize us in all our rela- 
tions with each other. By reflecting 


honor upon our ealling we reflect honor 
upon themselves as men. The ideals of the 
Christian ministry should ever be up- 
held. If love and trust is to prevail 
among us we must treat each other as 
if we were worthy of it. Confidence is 
begotten by confidence. If we want the 
people to respect the office of the min- 
istry we must deal with each other on 
such a high plane of mutual respect and 
love as to beget it. Where the people 
look with suspicion and disrespect upon 
the cloth it is almost always the fault of 
some minister who has brought disgrace 
upon it. 

The freedom that we enjoy as preach- 
ers and congregations relative to choos- 
ing fields and pastors has given rise to 
for whieh both preachers and 
ehurehes are to blame. But first of all 
the preachers should refuse to come into 
competition with each other for vacant 
pulpits. Sometimes the preacher is led 
‘nto this dishonorable thing unwittingly 
by the echureh which wants to ‘‘sample’’ 
several men before making a choice. But 
if the preachers would take a stand on 
the matter and refuse to enter into nego- 
tiations with a ehureh so long as it is 
eonsidering another man the abuse would 
he largely eliminated. 


abuses 


COMPETITION AMONG MINISTERS. 


The elders of our churches should be 
led to see the evil effects of such unholy 
competition. Churches are divided, and 
the minister coming to a congregation 
under such tonditions finds his work 
greatly hampered. Let the churches 
adopt a high and honorable standard in 
their methods of choosing a leader and 
the diffienlty will be largely removed. 
It is a painful spectacle to behold an ad- 
vertisement in a church paper by some 
good ehurch that wants a minister, and 
then still more painful to learn the fol- 
lowing week that there have been a hun- 
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dred applicants for the place. Ministe- 
rial associations might do a great serv- 
ice both to churches and ministers by 
evolving some sensible method whereby 
the minister seeking a new field and the 
chureh wanting a pastor ean be brought 
together. 

Evangelists and pastors are often in 
competition for honors. Quite often one 
or the other feels impelled to belittle and 
criticise the work of the other. Is not 
the field large enough for us all to move 
in doing our particular kind of work 
without quarreling with our fellow work- 
ers? The result of all such bickerings is 
to lower the regard of both eallings in 
the mind of the people. Can we not be 
content to let Paul plant, Apollos water, 
and still another do the reaping, so long 
as ‘*God giveth the increase ?’’ 


THE PREACHER IN A NEW FIELD. 
‘Upon entering a new field the minister 
has the opportunity of displaying what 
manner of man he is. If he is interested 
only in the cause and does not look upon 
his new field merely as a job, all will go 
happily. He will be willing to give his 
predecessor all due credit and praise for 
work already accomplished. But unfor- 
tunately some men have the idea that 


they can make themselves look large only 


by minimizing the work of those who 
have gone before him. Hence many of 


the glowing reports of pastors just ar- 
rived on the fields which altogether ig- 
nore anything that has ever been done 
in those places before. 

Upon leaving a field the pastor has a 
still greater opportunity of showing his 
quality of character and his devotion to the 
cause. If he does everything in his power 
to make the way of his successor smooth, 
well and good. But often men either re- 
fuse to help in this way, and even erect 
obstructions to hinder the man that fol- 


lows. Here the proper view of the min- 
istry will help. The interest of the 
cause we profess to love should take 


precedence over all personal considera- 
tions. The preacher who looks at the 
matter from the right viewpoint, will try 
to so prepare the way that his successor 
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may do a larger work than he was able 


to do. In this way he will reflect the 
most honor upon himself. 

Then there is that troublesome ques- 
tion of a pastor returning to a former 


field for funerals and weddings when his 
successor is on the ground. Ordinarily 
friction on this point may be avoided by 
the leaving pastor if he leads his con- 
gregation to understand that the new man 
is coming to be their pastor in every 
sense of the word and that they are to 
look to him as such upon all occasions. 
It is generally conceded that by funerals 
and weddings the pastor finds his way 
helpfully into the hearts of his people 
and for this reason the new pastor ought 
to be left unhampered in every way by 
the leaving pastor. It is natural that a 
man who has been long in a field should 
be looked to with affection on the part 
of his congregation. He has helped bear 
their burdens of sorrow and mingled 
with them in their social activities until 
they look to him as their spiritual father. 
This is as it should be. But when a man 
deliberately uses the prestige he has thus 
acquired for his own selfish preferment, 
and to the detriment of the incoming 
pastor, he is guilty of the grossest breach 
of professional ethies. 
A SACRED TRUST. 

When a man has been several years on 
a field it is possible for him to reach so 
many homes through funerals, weddings 
and baptisms that he naturally in- 
trenches himself in the affections of the 
people. If he abuse this sacred trust by 
seeking to hold on to the people after he 
has gone, he displays a very low concep- 
tion of ministerial courtesy. It in 
his power to lead the hearts of the peo- 
ple to love and trust the new pastor. 

When a man lets go, he ought to let 
go for keeps. 

For the good of the work, and for fear 
of hindering the plans of his suecessor, 
it is often necessary to refrain from 
keeping in touch with his friends on the 
field quite as much as he would naturally 
desire.. For it is natural for his friends 
to ask his advice about policies, and if, 
perchance, he express an opinion con- 
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trary to the avowed plans of the new 
pastor, friction may be created at once. 
When a man moves he ought to pull up 
his tent stakes and take them with him. 

But a word may be said from the other 
The ineoming pastor should not 
regard funerals and weddings and bap- 
tisms as personal property. The rights 
and feelings of the people are to be con- 
sidered. A funeral occasion should be 
viewed from the side of the mourners. 
This certainly is the side from which 
the preacher should view it. At such an 
hour the hearts of the bereaved natur- 
ally go out toward the dearest friend 
they may have in the ministry, and we 
should not deny them the right to have 
whatever comfort they may derive from 
this souree. A cheerful acquiescence in 
the wishes of the family will be the 
means of raising their esteem and trust. 
However, the returning minister can do 
a great deal in avoiding any embarrass- 
ment for the loeal preacher, by seeing to 
it that he is given a place of honor with 
himself in whatever occasion he is called 
to participate in. 


side. 


PRACTICING THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Before all the evils mentioned can be 
corrected, we, aS ministers of the Lord, 
will have to cultivate a better mutual 
understanding, get together oftener and 
become acquainted with each other, and 
then cultivate such a wholesome public 


and professional opinion upon _ these 
things that none will dare transgress 
them. 

In short, the conelusion of the whole 


matter is for all to agree to practice the 
Golden Rule as well as preach it. A 
fuller appreciation of the true calling of 
the minister will help us to avoid many 
mistakes. Our outward bearing toward 
one another is indicative of our inner 
conceptions. 

‘‘Manners are the shadows of vir- 
tues,’’ says Sidney Smith, and I may 
close the discussion with this gentle sug- 
gestion from Shakespeare: 

‘*We need be gentle, now we are gen- 
tlemen.’’ 


Danville, Ll. 


The Preacher at Hotel de Chimham 


OU are wondering about that ser- 
mon which Jeremiah preached in 
the dining-room of the Hotel de 
Chimham. We have an abstract 
of it giving its main line of argument. 
Never in all his ministry did Jeremiah 
give to a sermon more earnest thought 
and prayer; and the people had prom- 
ised in advance that they would do ex- 
actly what he told them. For they had 


reason to trust his judgment and his 
piety and his prophetic insight. 
WHAT THEY WANTED TO HEAR. 
Jeremiah knew what the people 
wanted him to say. ‘they wanted him 
to advise them to get out of Palestine 
altogether and go to Egypt. They 


wanted him to advise them to give up 
the struggle, and go where the situa- 
tlon was not so strenuous, to migrate 
te a place with mild winters, and a less 
constant effort to keep things going. 
What was there in Palestine but hard 


efforts to keep up the interest on the 
in 


mortgage and to maintain services 





Another Jeremiah Story. 
BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


the church? There was peril and pos- 
sible tragedy. Why not give it up? The 
average Jew in Jeremiah’s congregation 
had as many friends in Egypt as the 
average Chicagoan has in California, and 
they were forever boasting about the cli- 
mate, and writing all their friends to 
leave the land of eold winters and hard 
work and come where conditions of life 
were easier, and flowers bloomed out-of- 
doors all the year round. 

It would have been an easy thing for 
Jeremiah. He would have liked to live 
the rest of his life in a less inhospitable 
climate, with conditions a little more in- 
viting than he had recently known. 

But he was sure that was not the best 
way. 

In the first place, he did not believe 
it was necessary to run from the danger. 
Ishmael, he believed, was too thoroughly 
seared to return; and as for Babylon, he 
did not believe it would send an army 


just then to punish the murder of Gover- 


nor Gedaliah, or that if it did, that this 
band of refugees would be held respon- 





sible. And he feared that if his people 
went down into Egypt and gave up the 
struggle, they would lose their religion, 
what little of it they still had. 


WHAT THEY HEARD. 


So he faced his congregation after ten 
days of earnest prayer, and this is what 
he said: 

‘‘Thus saith Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, unto whom ye sent me to present 
your supplication before him: ‘If ye will 
still abide in this land, then will I build 
you, and not pull you down, and I will 
plant you, and not pluck you up; for 
I repent me of the evil that I have done 
unto you. Be not afraid of the king of 
Babylon, of whom ye are afraid; be not 
afraid of him, saith Jehovah; for I am 
with you to save you, and to deliver you 
from his hand. And I will grant you 
merey, that he may have merey upon 
you, and cause you to return to your 
own land.’ 

‘‘But if ye say, ‘We will not dwell in 
this land,’ so that ye obey not the voice 
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of Jehovah your God, saying, ‘No; but 
we will go into the land of Egypt, where 
we shall see no war, nor hear the sound 
of the trumpet, nor have hunger of 
bread: and there will we dwell:’ now, 
therefore, hear ye the word of Jehovah, 
O remnant of Judah. Thus saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts, the God of Israel, ‘If ye 
indeed set your faces to enter into 
Egypt, and go to sojourn there; then it 
shall come to pass, that the sword, which 
ye fear, shall overtake you there in the 
land of Egypt; and the famine, whereof 
ye are afraid, shall follow hard after 
you there in Egypt; and there ye shall 
die. So shall it be with all the men that 
set their faces to go into Egypt to so- 
journ there: they shall die by the sword, 
by the famine, and by the pestilence; 
and none of them shall remain or escape 
the evil that I will bring upon 


’” 


from 
them.’ 

You will remember that the people 
had promised the minister that they 
would follow his advice. They meant to 
do it. But sometimes when people prom- 
ise that they mean that they will take 
the advice if it pleases them. 


During the ten days that Jeremiah 
was working over that sermon public 
sentiment had not been all one way. 


There were those who recalled their long 
standing prejudice against Jeremiah; 
and while it did not seem a propitious 
time to say anything about that, it broke 
forth in a burst of vehemence against 
Baruch. They said that if Jeremiah was 
not a mugwump, Baruch was; and they 


were sure that Jeremiah was getting 
senile and Baruch was writing his ser- 
mons. 
TALKING IT OVER. 
So when Jeremiah finished his ser- 


mon, strongly opposing their proposed 
migration to Egypt, the burst of popular 


disapproval was _ instantaneous. The 
people replied to Jeremiah with vigor 
and without very much courtesy. They 


said: 

‘**Thou speakest falsely; Jehovah our 
God hath not sent thee to say, Ye shall 
not go into Egypt to sojourn there; but 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, setteth thee 
on against us, to deliver us into the hand 
of the Chaldeans, that they may put us 
to death, and carry us away captive to 
Babylon.’ 

‘*So Johanan, the son of Kareah, and 
all the eaptains of the forces, and all 
the people, obeyed not the voice of Je- 


hoevah, to dwell in the land of Judah. 
But Johanan, the son of Kareah, and 
all the eaptains of the forces took all 
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the remnant of Judah, that were re- 
turned from all the nations whither they 
had been driven, to sojourn in the land 
of Judah; the men, and the women, and 
the children, and the king’s daughters, 
and every person that Nebuzaradan, the 
captain of the guard, had left with Ge- 
daliah, the son of Ahikam, the son of 
Shaphan; and Jeremiah the prophet, and 
Baruch, the son of Neriah. 

**And they came into the land of 
Egypt; for they obeyed not the voice of 
Jehovah: and they came unto Tahpan- 
hes.’’ 

I wish I could tell you that Captain 
John took a different attitude from that 
of the people. He had some elements 
of nobility, and I could wish that he 
had stood up for Jeremiah at this time. 
But he did not. He joined in the popu- 
lar clamor. The people had had enough 
of war, of struggle and disappointment. 
They looked over the list of picture post- 
eards which their friends had sent back 
from Egypt, and kept saying it must be 
out-of-doors all the year round, and not 
be bothered about so many things as per- 
plexed them in Palestine. So they de- 
cided to move. 


TAKING ADVICE. 


They told Jeremiah he was a _ back 
number, and from that time on the hotel 
waiters seldom answered his bell unless 
he tipped them in advance. Those last 
days of Jeremiah in the hotel at Bethle- 
hem were very lonely days. , I sometimes 
wonder if toward the end they did not 
ask him to give up his room and move 
to the third floor back. 

If so, he was not the last worthy per- 
son who was treated inhospitably in that 
hotel; for it was that very inn, as I 
suppose, to which there came nearly six 
hundred years later a Galilean carpenter 
and his bride, seeking lodging for the 
night; and there was no room for them 
in that same hotel. There was no room 
for Joseph and Mary even on the third 
floor back. So in the stable of that 
same hotel Jesus was born. 

The people told Jeremiah they were 
going to Egypt, no matter what he said. 
And they went. 

What do you think Jeremiah did when 
the people made that answer to his ser- 
mon? You think he resigned and sought 
another congregation? He certainly had 


HIS 


sufficient provocation. But he did not 
resign. He stayed with his people, fool- 


ish and unappreciative as they were. 
And they wanted him to stay; for in a 
way they believed in him. 

Do you remember what happened when 
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the men lost their religion and the wom- 
en went over to a new religion which 
was awfully cute, and what Jeremiah 
said about it? I am having to tell you 
a great many things which you could 
have gotten yourself out of the Bible. 
However, we are nearing the end and I 
may as well tell you the rest of the 
story. 

But first, I wish you would stop and 
think for a week over this question, 
Were the people really to blame for not 
knowing that Jeremiah was really a true 
prophet and treating him as such? How 
could they have been expected to know? 
How would you have known, if you had 
been there? 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


Let me talk to you plainly. I have 
discovered during these chats about 
Jeremiah that behind your pretended 


reverence for the prophets you conceal 
a mighty and wholly inexcusable ignor- 
ance. You pretend to honor the proph- 
ets and to treat their messages the 
word of God, but you are just about as 
ignorant of Jeremiah as you are of the 
Book of Mormon or the Koran, and you 
have never taken pains to understand 
it. What I have been telling you was 
not anything hard to find out; it is all 
in the Bible in plain English, and I have 
merely changed the stage setting a trifle, 
made it a little more modern so that you 
could see how very simple it all is. 

Now don’t tell me that it has been 
your reverence for the Bible that has 
kept you from knowing this before, be- 
cause you know where people go who tell 
that sort of story. It was sheer indo- 
lence. The book is not hard to under- 
stand, except that parts of it are in 
chronological disorder, and it is difficult 
to keep the connection. 

Now be honest. If you had lived in 
Jeremiah’s day, would you have stood 
by him or opposed him? 

He was one of many prophets, and 
most of them said the very reverse of 
what he said. Would you have believed 
Jeremiah? How would you have known 
that he was the real prophet of the 
Lord? 

Just think over that question a little. 
How would you have known that Jere- 
miah was a true prophet? 


as 


You ought not merely not to fear 
death—that is a poor attainment. If the 


soul could really be alive in you, death 
would be lighted up with glory as the 
day when that soul is to enter into its 
own.—Phillips Brooks. 





prejudice 
are in their charge, 





remember before thee the writers of books. 
newspaper men, and all whose calling it is to 
gather and winnow facts and to inform the people. 
Grant them a determined love for honest work and a 
staunch hatred for the making of lies, lest they per- 
vert the judgments of our nation and teach us to call 


QO" [OU great source of truth and knowledge, we 


light darkness and darkness light. 
to drug the mind of our people with falsehood and 
Since the sanity and wisdom of a nation 
may they count it shame to set 
the baser passions of men on fire for the sake of gain. 


Grant them boldness to turn the unwelcome light 


A Prayer for Newspaper Men and Writers 


(From “The American Magazine”) 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


are evil. 


Suffer them not 


too have been 





on those who love the darkness because their deeds 
Put into their hands the shining sword of 
truth, and make them worthy sons of the champions 
of the people in the past who held truth to be a holy 
thing for which men should die. 
that they have a public function in the common- 
wealth, and that their country may be saved by their 
courage and undone by their cowardice and silence. 

Grant them the heart of manhood to cast their 
mighty influence with forces which make the peo- 
ple strong and free, and if they suffer loss, may they 
rejoice in that as proof to their own souls that they 
friends 
servants of the higher law. 


Make them realize 


of the common man and 


























HE uppermost picture represents a 
typical basement tenement in Chi- 


eago, the home where fresh air, 
trees, grass, and most of God’s 
blessings do not enter. What chance 


has this little boy or girl in life, living 
under such difficult conditions, with in- 
sufficient food, no play ground except 
the street, and by tempta- 
tions and all manner of vice? 


surrounded 


There are in Chicago thousands of just 


such families, who will suffer terribly 
from the blazing heat, unless our readers 
ean contribute a little to help them. 


There are mothers with babies who can- 
not afford to buy milk or ice. Many of 
these babies will die if left in the city. 

Contrast this with the picture below, 
at Algonquin, 
This beautiful spot is loeated on the 
of the 


shade trees, lots of grass, 


taken Camp Algonquin, 


Il. 


prettiest part Fox Rixer where 


there are great 

opportunities for bathing, rowing, ete. 
In this eamp there are accommodations 
for several hundred mothers and ehil- 
dren. The best medical eare is given, 
and there is plenty of milk and good 
wholesome food. Mothers ean rest and 
recover their health, and the children 


ean romp and play on the grass and in 
the swimming pool. We who live in com- 


fortable homes, away from congested 


tenement districts have no conception of 
the 


blessing an outing at 


how these poor people suffer from 
heat, 


Camp Algonquin means to them. 


and what a 

Do you want to enjoy your vacation 
as you never have before by making it 
possible for a few pale faced boys and 
girls, or some worn-out mothers and their 
wan babies to get away from the arid 
districts out into God’s green 
country? $100 will send fifty sick moth- 
with all to this 
mer hospital convalescence for 


treeless 


ers their children sum- 


for ten 


Give the Mothers and Children a Chance 





A Typical Tenement Home in the Most Congested Part of Chicago. 


days. $5 will give five or ten poor children 


an outing on the farm or at Camp AI- 


gonquin. $10 will do twice as much. 
It is evident from these figures that 
the United Charities know how to make 


a dollar buy or do the work of two dol- 
to 
needy mothers and their children. 

the want 
to at the 
needy poor out of the killing heat. of sum- 
the 


lars when it comes vaeations for 


During next few weeks we 


send least ten thousand of 
mer into the restoring freshness of 
country, under Christian influences. 

If God has prospered you this year, or 
if you have anything to be thankful for, 
won’t you express your thanks to him by 
helping to save some of his unfortunate 
children this summer, and make it pos- 
sible for some mothers and their children 
to eseape from the heat of the city to 
this blessed retreat. 





Camp Algonquin, a Place of Joy and 


Re st to Poor 


Mothers and Their Children. 








‘‘We Ain’t Mad At Nobody.’’ 


Use the coupon below if you like, and 
send your check for as much as you can 
afford to Mr. Eugene T. Lies, Genl. Supt. 
of the United Charities, Chicago, III. 





Mr. Eugene T. Lies, Genl. Supt., 
United Charities, 


Chieago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

I inclose $———— to help give some 
poor mothers and their children an 
outing at Camp Algonquin. 


Very truly, 


Name 





Address—————— 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY THROUGH THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
A TTENDING the inspiring sessions of the International 


Sunday-school Convention has given all Chicago relig- 

ious editors an enlarged outlook upon the significance 
of the Sunday-school. The editor of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advoeate sees in the Sunday-school the proper field for 
planting the seeds of Christian unity. In a leading editorial 
that paper makes one of the most sensible and attractive pro- 
posals for coéperative Christian work which has yet appeared. 
It deelares for a union Sunday-school. It sees the Sunday- 
school idea undergoing great expansion in the modern Church 
through the introduction of graded lessons. The Sunday-school 


is now at the ‘‘unfolding hour.’’ Great possibilities are 


before it. 


New and modern educational ideas are flowing into the organiza- 
tion. The whole thing is expanding. The old idea of one lesson 
for all, from the tot to the patriarch, taught by anyone who was 
willing, whether qualified or not, and the whole school sitting in a 
babble of voices, is fast becoming obsolete. Not only has the 
International Sunday School Association adopted the graded sys- 
tem, but different denominations have begun to work out this 
particular expression in their own schools. The development of 
the different grades into kindergarten, primary, intermediate, adult 
and Bible departments, with separate lesson helps and equipment 
for each, requires permanent, new, and larger quarters for proper 
utilization. A few churches are fairly well constructed and furnished 
to meet the present-day demand, but, as a rule, the church build- 
ing as we have it today is woefully ill-adapted to house an ex- 
panding Sunday school. But the forward movement in Sunday 
work is so vital that it must result in reform in church 
school construction. We may confidently expect to see a large 
amount of Sunday school building in the next decade—building 
either as part of the original church structure, or separate. 


school 


needless dupli- 
denominations 


The Advocate iooks with dismay upon the 
eation of Sunday-school buildings by various 
in a given community and suggests that just here is the great 
chance for the churches to 


napkin, 
school 


join 
house 


fold their denominational differences in a hands, 
hearts and money in the erection of a common ade- 
quate for the combined community and constructed after the most 
improved pattern; then each furnish its quota of teachers and 
gather all the children under one roof for a serious investigation 


of the Word. 


Who would dare prophesy the result of such an enterprise? 
the Advoeate asks. Certainly the spectacle of an entire town 
in one school of religious education would be a demonstration 
of the essential unity of the evangelical churches. And such 
an enterprise would into a center of wonderful 
leavening influence throughout the whole community. ‘‘We 
are positive,’’ continues the Advocate, ‘‘a decade or two would 
suffice to so spiritually weld an ordinary community that the 
theory of federation would have developed into the fact of 
federation, and that, in turn, have resulted in a_ practical 


crow social 


wnion.’’ 


Practical and effective union is impossible today because of in- 
herited and cultivated peculiarities of mental approach to spritual 
But the child possesses none of this. The 
mind and heart are plastic and devoid of dogmatie bent. And 
if ever the Church of Jesus Christ is to get very far beyond the 
frigid beauty of theoretical federation or denominational union, 
it will undoubtedly be wrought out in the child mind and heart; 
and no organization today so prominently reaches all branches 
of the Christian church as the Sunday school. which thus possesses 
the supreme opportunity to try out the much-praised doctrine of 
Christ. 


problems in the adult. 


oneness in 


Theer is no doubt at all that the rank and file of the church 
people are fully ready for such a practical move as this, and 
the earnest plea for it from a representative denominational 
paper that official 
they used to be. 


indicates inhibitions are not so strong as 





BASEBALL’S BIRTHDAY. 


E HAD forgotten that baseball could have a birthday. 

W It seemed to have come over in the Mayflower, or to 
have followed as a corollary from the Declaration of 
Independence. But the Associated Press reminds us that 
the first game of baseball on record was played sixty- 
eight years ago, on June 19, 1846. It was an evolution, doubt- 
less, from that prehistoric amusement ‘‘four old ecat’’ which, 
from a simpler game of ‘‘one old ecat’’ had evolved into a 
square field, with the runners making the circuit of the bases. 

The first game was between the Knickerbocker and New 
York elubs in the Elysian fields at Hoboken, N. J. The players 
were members of the leading New York families and engaged 
in the sport as a pastime. A bevy of town belles in the group 
of spectators made the occasion seem like a social function. 

The field was marked off into the baseball diamond familiar 
today. None of the players wore gloves, masks, or protectors. 
It was the custom for the batter to say where he wanted the 
ball thrown. The pitcher, or ‘‘giver,’’ as he was then called, 
delivered it with an underhand toss, according to the rules 
of the game. It was thought that the pitcher had an unfair 
advantage over the batter when he threw the ball overhand, 
hence the rule. 

The catcher stood at a safe distance behind the batter, ready 
to catch the ball on the first bound. The rules dictated that 
if he caught the third strike on the first bound the batter w.s 
out; otherwise he must throw to first base to put him out. 
Likewise, the fielders, or ‘‘scouts,’’ were permitted to catch 
hits on the first bound. Three outs retired the side. 

The team that first scored twenty-one runs, or ‘‘aces,’’ 
regardless of the number of innings played, was accounted the 
winner. After the game the players resorted to one of the 
famous taverns of the day, where the victors had a dinner 
at the expense of the vanquished. 

Baseball is a good game. It has been kept free from gam- 
bling, and it compels its successful players to live a clean and 
temperate life. It ineuleates worthy ideals in American youth. 
We count it a worthy institution, and one that is peculiarly an 
expression of our American life. We have come a far ery 
from the days when a tip and a ketch was sure to fetch, and 
over the fence was out, but still the game is young. 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


HE Epworth League is celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 


versary at Buffalo this week. Thousands of young 
Methodists are gathered there. The Epworth League 
is a mistake. It was born of a sectarian motive. Methodist 


young people should today be called Christian Endeavorers, 
and. would be so called but for, the exercise of bigoted ecclesi- 
astical power which took them bodily out of the interdenomina- 
tional Christian Endeavor movement and securely hedged them 
about inside their own denominational fence. 

Had the spirit of the Northwestern Christian Advocate’s 
editorial, from which we quote elsewhere, been the spirit of 
the Methodism of twenty-five years ago there would never 


have been an Epworth League. 
U unanimity believed the earth to be the center of the 
universe, with all the heavenly bodies revolving round 
it. It was a simple and logical system, and explained a con- 
siderable body of phenomena. It had in its favor the apparent 
testimony of the senses, and the unbroken record of preceding 
generations, who were all sure that they had seen the sun 
rise and set with unfailing regularity, and the earth had 
remained statiorary. Simple and logical as the theory was, 
and widely as it was held, and stoutly defended, it was wrong. 
We may not forever hold the Copernican theory, bat we have 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 


NTIL a comparatively recent date, men with practical 
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forever disearded the Ptolemaic. The sun may not be, prob- 
ably is not, the center of any large portion of the universe, 
but the earth certainly is not. When we change our theories 
we shall change to something larger; we shall never go back 
to the smaller and outgrown hypotheses. 

There are two theories of moral action which may be called 
the Ptolemaic, and the Copernican; one is the theory that each 
man lives for himself, and the other is the theory that life 
has a center of good round which all life revolves, each one 
finding its mission in its relation to the whole. The Ptolemaic, 
the self-centered theory, has many zealous advocates, but it is 
wrong. It is wrong, not because it is destitute of truth, but 
because it accounts for only a segment of life. A theory that 
accounts for all life must be vastly larger. 

‘‘No man dieth unto himself.’’ That sounds absurd. One 
by one men go forth out of life, isolated and unaccompanied. 
Yet few indeed are the funerals where no tears were shed; 
and if there were any where there was rejoicing instead, still 
it would be true that the death of the unloved man showed 
the relation of his life to others. It is said that no bullet on 
the battlefield kills a man but it finds the heart of a woman 
somewhere. 

Men sometimes take their own lives on the theory that their 
lives are their own. There never was known a suicide that did 
not involve sorrow, humiliation and bitterness tosome one, and 
the shifting of a load from the man whose duty it was to 
bear it, to some one else with burdens of his own. Your life 
is not your own. It belongs to all whom it may help or hin- 
der. Live it, bravely, faithfully, heroically. 


THE REPORT OF THE BALKAN COMMISSION. 
COMMISSION of inquiry was appointed in the summer 
A of 1913 to investigate the conditions in the Balkan 
States and determine how far the shocking reports of 
massacres and atrocities were actually true. The commission 
was international in character, being composed of represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, France, Russia and the United 
States and was appointed to investigate and determine how 
far the shocking reports of atrocities alleged to have been 
committed in the Balkan war were actual accurences. Its 
report has been drawn up and is now ready for circulation. 

The contents are sufficiently horrifying. Atrocities have 
been committed in the Balkan States and outrages have taken 
place. The commission has been able to give a more accu- 
rate and detailed account of the situation and to fill in the 
vague reports given out by the press, but it has not found 
that these reports were without foundation, although they 
were, of course, in many cases exaggerated. ‘‘War under 
exceptional cireumstances,’’ said Mr. Brailsford, ‘‘pro- 
duced something worse than its normal results.’’ Women and 
children were brutally massacred, villages reduced to heaps 
of ruins and the countries absolutely impoverished. ‘‘The 
Turkish war and the war of the Allies constituted a ghastly 
chapter of horrors. Both among the regular troops and the 
irregular bands which accompanied the armies, there were 
many of low, criminal and even bestial type, with no human 
feeling and no care for civilized standards, who were ready at 
all times to do atrocious deeds. There is evidence to 
show that in some eases these acts were committed by soldiers 
acting under orders.’’ 

‘‘When a band of soldiers or comitadjis, either under orders, 
or, as was many times the case, under the impulse of hatred, 
greed and lust, surrounded and attacked a village, the very 
doors of hell seemed to be opened. No language can 
describe the tortures and griefs which followed. Repeated 
instances of death by fright of girls and young children attest 
the horror of the orgy of crime which was enacted. In one 
house in Doxato, to whieh fifty persons had fled for safety, all 
but one little girl, Chrisanthe Audom, were slaughtered like 
beasts in the shambles. In the same town a well-to-do family 
of thirteen owned and occupied one of the best houses. After 
extorting £3,000 from the head of the family on the promise 





























that they would be spared, the soldiers proceeded to kill them 
all. These are typical instances of the many which are found 
in the depositions contained in the appendices.’’ There is 
also a long series of reports of the torturing, mutilating and 
slaying of wounded soldiers and instances of ill-treatment of 
prisoners. 

The report also contains an account of the ethnography of 
the Balkans and a history of the causes of the war. In its 
entirety it constitutes an important historical document as 
well as a revelation of the horrors of war. 


DENOMINATIONAL HARI KARI. 


F the leading evangelical denominations probably none 
O is more conspicuously unaffected by the trend of 
modern sentiment toward Christian union than the 
Baptist denomination. Southern Baptists poured out great 
floods of praise upon an address delivered at their recent con- 
vention, in which it was gravely counselled that Baptists still 
had a very vital function to perform in the world, a funetion 
distinct from all other Christians. The brethren were warned 
to be chary as to the lengths they allow themselves to go in 
cooperation with non-Baptists, lest their ‘‘distinetive princi- 
ples’’ be sacrificed! 

And here comes so respectable and in many ways so open- 
minded a newspaper as the Standard of Chicago—by all odds 
the most respectable and open-minded journal in the American 
Baptist denomination—declaring editorially that ‘‘the Bap- 
tist denomination is not yet ready to commit hari kari—not 
even for the greater good of the kingdom of God.’’ 

Over against that utterance let us put this from the North- 
western Christian Advocate: 


In a community where there are three or four denominational 
organizations with friendly and sympathetic relations existing, 
each needing improved quarters for its school, the plan [a union 
Sunday school for the entire community] could be adopted and 
executed without delay. There would probably be a partial loss 
to the denomination at large in that a number are to be deducted 
from the total registration, but we must remember that that is 
part of the plan. The first question is, How can the Kingdom be 
best set up in a community? 


Nothing would bring such rejoicing in heaven and so prompt 
realization of the kingdom of God on earth as the literal com- 
mission of ‘‘denominational hari kari’’ by our dear Baptist 
brethren and the Methodists and Presbyterians and all the rest. 

Our denominationalism is in the way of the Kingdom of God. 
Let it get out of the way! 


MAYOR NATHAN. 
Fin NATHAN, former mayor of Rome, has arrived 


in New York City, under appointment of King Victor 
Emmanuel to represent the interests of Italy at the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 
Mr. Nathan was elected mayor on an anti-Catholic platform 
in 1907, and has served continuously until his resignation 


a short time ago. So far as we know he is an entirely suit- 


able person to represent his country in this fashion and 
wherever he goes he deserves that’ courtesy in this country 
which is befitting his rank and mission. 

There is, however, a desperate protest on the’part of some 
bigoted Roman Catholics and a demand that on his account 
all Romanists absent themselves from the San Francisco 
Fair. A Roman Catholic paper in New York is endeavoring 
to create such a boycott and it appears to have some support 
in circles of that denomination. Whether the fair would be 
seriously injured by their absence we do not undertake to say, 
but we register our emphatic protest against any attempt to 
determine the proper status of any foreign representative on 
the basis of his religious opinions. 

Mr. Nathan was received with great enthusiasm by a 
large delegation, but Mayor Mitchel, of New York, found 
it convenient to be out of town on the day when he arrived. 
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Northern Baptists Discuss Education 
The big question at the recent conven- 
tion of Northern Baptists at“* Boston 
seems to be that of education. Two or 
three years ago the convention appointed 
an Education Board, with Rev. Frank W. 


Padelford, of Boston, as chairman. Dur- 
ing the years of his service, Dr. Padel- 


ford has been making an investigation of 
the Baptist schools of the country, and 
is seeking to enlist the body of the 
brotherhood in support of them. One of 
the delegates at Boston created a tumult 
by rising to his feet and stating that he 
did not know a single Baptist school that 
he would wish to see a son enter because 
they were all more or less tainted. This 
wild statement was greeted with cries 
of ‘‘No, No,’’ and the speaker was en- 
thusiastically asked to sit down. The 
Baptist Standard (Chicago) presents the 
following editorial on the importance of 
the report of the Education Board: ‘‘The 
report presents to the denomination a 
great and insistent task a task to the 
importance of which we have not as yet 
fully awakened. It is evident that there 
are still many regions where there is 
need of edueation on edueation. There 
even in 1914, a lingering distrust of 
results of modern educational meth- 
and we have not as yet fully out- 
grown the tendency to exalt evangelism 
at the expense of edueation and the as- 
sumption that for some reason one is op- 
posed to the other. But a bare begin- 
has thus far been made. Hardly 
than $8,500 has been spent by the 


18, 
the 


ods 


ning 
more 
board of education during the past year, 
largely in coéperation with several state 
conventions in the maintenance of a min- 
istry to the thousands of Baptist stu- 
dents in our state universities. This, 
however, is but a small part of the great 
and insistent task confronting the Bap- 
tists of the North. If our Baptist col- 
leges are to be continued with that recog- 
nized degree of efficiency demanded by 
the educational standards of the modern 
state, not than several million dol- 
lars are needed in the immediate future. 
The securing of these funds is impera- 
tive if we are to give our children the 
education to which they are entitled, and 
which will ensure our denomination the 
leadership it must have.’’ 


less 


Can Unitarians and Congregationalists 
Unite? 


The recent demand on the part of some 


leaders of the Unitarian Chureh has 
brought forth from some the suggestion 


that Unitarians unite with the Congrega- 
tionalists. In New England, where the 
two fellowships are very closely inter- 
twined, the suggestion does not seem en- 
tirely impractical. The Congregational- 
ist reports that, at the May meetings in 
Boston, which ‘are the great eccelsiastical 
gatherings of Unitarianism, a_ definite 
proposition was made by Rev. Thomas 
Ven Ness, pastor of the Second Unitarian 
Chureh of Brookline, that the name 
‘*Unitarian’’ should be dropped, and that 
the orthodox Congregationalists should 
he invited to abandon the minor ‘‘doe- 
trinal and creedal statements drawn up 
by their grandfathers.’’ The Congrega- 
tionalist has something to say regarding 


such possibilities: ‘‘To the right of a 


body of churches to call themselves by 
any name they please, so long as it im- 


plies no exclusive claims to Christ and 
his authority, we could not as Congrega- 
tionalists, even if we desired, make ob- 
jections. We have never felt that the 
name ‘Unitarian’ was a happy denomi- 
national designation. From our point of 
view the principal objection to Dr. Van 
Ness’s proposal would be that it might 
tend to popular confusion of thought. 
Were the Unitarian churches to call them- 
selves Congregational, the public must 
often be misled in regard to real differ- 
ences of purpose and point of view. 
That, however, is a matter for the Uni- 
tarian churches to consider in their own 
interest. Outside of New England, out- 
side, indeed, of Eastern Massachusetts, 
the comparative rarity of Unitarian 
churches, except in the great cities, might 
greatly minimize this difficulty. We have 
at this time to enter into a 
the doctrinal points at 


no desire 


of 


discussion 











imos R. Wells, a member of the new 
Sunday-school Lesson Committee. 


Vr. 


issue between the two groups of churches 
and schools of thought. It may be well, 
however, to put on record what seem to 
us the distinctive qualities which lie at 


the heart of Congregationalism. The 
Congregational churches that can best 


fulfill their mission of service to Christ 
in helping to build up the kingdom of 
God, in America and in the world, rest 
upon the aeceptance of Christ as the full 
revelation of God’s character and pur- 
pose and the living and active leader of 
the chureh in its work. Their ultimate 
purpose in education and in evangelism 
alike is to bring men into personal rela- 


tions with Christ and to make him the 
supreme ruler of moral life and social 
methods. Christ is king in his own 


All those who are in sympathy 
with us in this purpose of loyalty to 
Christ as the revealer of the loving 
fatherhood of God and promoter of the 
active brotherhood of man that ealls for 
justice and for love are entirely welcome 
in our wide and comprehensive Congrega- 
tional brotherhood.’’ 


chureh. 


Federal Council Appoints Delegates. 
The Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America, through its Admin- 

istrative Committee, has appointed as 


Executive Delegates to the Church Peace 
Congress to be held at Constance, 
Switzerland, in August, Rev. Charles §. 
Macfarland, the secretary of the council, 
and Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, representa- 
tive on International Relations. In addi- 
tion to these the following have been ap- 
pointed as delegates: Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson, Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Rey. 
Peter Ainslie, Rev. Wm. Pierson Merrill, 
Hamilton Holt, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, Rev. Ernest 
Abbott, Rev. David Baines-Griffiths, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, Rev. W. C. Bitting, 
Rev. George U. Wenner, Rev. Rivington 
D. Lord, Canon George W. Douglas. Rey. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Prof. William Adams 
Brown, Judge Henry Wade Rogers, Rev. 
George E. Horr, Rev. James I. Good, 
Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Rev. Jonathan 
Day, Rev. James I. Vanee, D. Willard 
Lyon, Rev. Ezra Squires Tipple, Rev. 
William H. Roberts, Rev. Chester F. Ral- 
ston, Pres. Samuel Dickie, Rev. Claudius 
B. Spencer, Rev. Charles L. Thompson, 
Rev. Samuel Z. Batten, Bishop William 
F. Anderson, Robert H. Gardiner, Bish- 
op James R. Winchester, Bishop J. W. 
Hamilton, Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, Prof. 
Graham Taylor, Rev. James R. Joy, Rev. 
Henry C. Minton. These delegates have 
heen instructed to hold a meeting at the 
close of the congress to prepare a report 


to be submitted to the Federal Council. 


Missions At Lake Geneva. 


The Missionary Education Movement 
announces its programs of speakers, 
teachers, and leaders for its tenth An- 


nual Summer Conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 4 to 13, 1914. Among 
the platform speakers announced are: 
Dr. James M. Stifler of Evanston, 
Illinios; Dr. Edgar Blake, General See- 
retary of the Board of Sunday Schools 
of the Methodist Episeopal Church, and 
Miss Helen Patten, Missionary Superin- 
tendent of the Board of Sunday Schools 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
of Chicago; Rev. W. E. Doughty, Ed- 
ueational Secretary of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, of New York; Dr. 
Bruce Kinney, of Topeka, Kansas; Miss 
Ina E. Burton, of Chieago; Dr. J. Y. 
Aitchison, District Seeretary of the Am- 
erican Baptist Mission Societies, of Chi- 
eago; Rev. A. L. Wiley, of India; Mr. 
Sam Higginbottom, of India; Rev. and 
Mrs. Herbert A. Hoisington, of Africa; 
Rev. E. A. Sidley, of the Philippines; 
Rev. A. C. Darrow, of Burma, and others. 
The central theme of the eonference 
this year is ‘‘The Social Force of Chris- 
tian Missions,’’ with the slogan ‘‘ Christ 


for every life and all of life.’’ All the 
work of the conference is in prepara- 
tion for the educational campaign of 


1914-15, in which practically all the Mis- 
sion Boards of the United States are un- 
ited through a _ special Committee of 
Twenty-eizht representing the Foreign 
Missions Conference, the Home Missions 
Council, the Federation of Women’s 
Boards, and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. One of the features will 
be a miniature Indian camp, so that those 
delegates may study the history of the 
American Indians and missionary work 
among them. Practically all mission fields 
at home and abroad will be represented 
in some effective way on the program. 
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Bible Circulation Growing. 

The board of managers of the American 
Bible Society recently requested Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Haven to visit during this coming 
autumn and winter the society’s agencies 
in the far east, including Japan, Korea, 
China, the Philippines, Siam. He will sail 
Aug. 15. In these far eastern agencies 
last year the society circulated 2,261,507 
volumes; in the levant agency, 156,926 
volumes, making a total in these eastern 
agencies of 2,418,523 volumes. In these 
fields the society is in codperation with 
the missionaries in the translation and 
revision of the seriptures. The Japanese 
seriptures published by the society are 
now undergoing revision by a competent 
committee. The Korean Bible, only re- 
cently completed, is being perfected. 
Two committees are at work on the leading 
Chinese versions (the society carries on its 
list seventeen Chinese versions). In the 
Phil’ ppines the society has translated the 
Seriptures in whoie or in part into ten lan- 
guages and dialects; in Siam into two, and 
in the levant the society has thirty lan- 


guages on its list. 


Dr. Mott’s Program. 

After the Edinburgh Continuation Com- 
mittee met at Lake Mohonk in this country 
in the fall of 1912, Dr. John R. Mott, its 
chairman, started to the orient under the 
committee’s commission to hold a series of 
conferences with missionaries in India, 
China, Korea, and Japan, which have since 
been recognized as exerting an epoch 
making influence on mission labor in all 
these countries. This coming September, 
the Continuation Committee will meet in 
England, and from that Mr. Mott will im- 
mediately set forth to a series of confer- 
ences in the near east of the same charac- 
ter as those which he held two years ago 
in the far east. Algiers, Cairo, Beirut 
and Constantinople will be the main points 
visited, and to each place a group of sev- 
enty-five to 100 missionary workers of all 
denominations will be drawn to take coun- 
sel on the big current questions of mission 
policy. On this tour, as on the tour of the 
further orient, Dr. Mott will take time for 
evangelistic meetings with the students of 
both missionary and government colleges. 
Dr. Mott’s companion and assistant on the 
former tour, Sherwood Eddy, will not ae- 
company him this year. Mr. Eddy, instead, 
is going back to the student populations 
with whom his work had great influence 
two years ago. 


Chicago Growing Religious. 

The Sunday Evening Club of Chicago, 
which maintains a great downtown Sunday 
evening service in Orchestra Hall, has 
closed its seventh season with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 80,000, or an average 
per Sunday evening of 2,500. Mr. Clifford 
W. Barnes, president of the elub, reports 
that the attendance remains much the 
same whether the speaker be one of na- 
tonal reputation or one known only in 
his own loeality for notable work. 


Seven Millions for Cathedral. 
Will the investment pay? Not all Epis- 
copalians approve, it is reported, the 


great expenditure being made in connect- 
ion with the building of the eathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City. 
So far there has been an expenditure of 
about seven million dollars and other mil- 
lions will be required before the scheme 
1S completed. 


A monthly periodical of 
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the Chureh diseusses the subject of so 
great an outlay in this way as follows: 
‘“If we were spending this money on men, 
not monuments, what a missionary work 
would it not do. We do not realize how 
simple is the necessary apparatus of the 
Church. A great preacher could convert 
his thousands from the court house steps. 
The sacraments can be celebrated in the 
parish churches or in the country school 
house or in the homes of the people. The 
thing is to get the real work done and the 
real work does not require stone, but men. 
Before the New York Cathedral is finished 
twice as much will have been expended as 
hitherto. The Church in the country dis- 
tricts is shrinking away. In the metrop- 
olis they are closing up and selling chapels 
and churehes. The stones grow up into 
the cathedral building. The living stones 
are not built up into this Chureh. If the 
process were long enough carried on there 
would be an awful monument of mingled 
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architecture, but the inscription would be 
In Memoriam.’’ 


Summer Bible School at Winona. 

The summer Bible school, held in con- 
nection with the Chautauqua program at 
Winona Lake, Ind., July 6-Aug. 20, will 
be in charge of the extension department 
of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 
Among the faculty are Dr. James M. 
Gray, dean of Moody Institute; Rev. L. 
W. Gosnell, Rev. B. B. Sutcliffe, F. N. 
Palmer, D. D., former director of the 
Winona Bible School; also Rev. ‘‘Bob’’ 
Jones, evangelist, and Parley E. Zart- 
mann, D. D., seeretary of the extension 
department. The aim of the work is to 
develop the spirit of Bible study as well 
as to provide instruction which will in- 
crease knowledge of and faith in the fun- 
damentals of Christianity. A leaflet of 
information ean be obtained from 153- 
163 Institute place, Chicago. 


Facts From the International Sunday 
School Field 


REPORTED BY MARION LAWRANCE, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Every State and Province has a paid 
General Secretary of its own, exeept the 
more sparsely settled States of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 

We have a record of 1,690,739 Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, showing a 
gain of 19,893 over the record of three 
years ago. 

The total Sunday School enrollment of 
North America is 18,441,036, being a gain 
of 1,823,686, meaning that 1,665 new mem- 
bers join our Sunday Schools for every 
day of the year. 

The Home Department shows a mem- 
bership of 788,057, being a gain of 143,640. 

The Cradle Rolls now number over 44,- 
000 with an enrollment of over a million. 
This indicates a gain of 347,000. 

Two thousand five hundred ninety-two 
counties of the 3,442 counties in our field 
are now organized and out of these 1,122 
counties have reached the banner standard 
indicating that they are fully covered 
with township, city or district organiza- 
tions. This is a gain of 51 counties organ- 
ized and 72 banner counties. Three hun- 
dred and eleven cities have organizations 
of their own, being an increase of 74. 

The number of Sunday School Conven- 
tions held during the last triennium 
reaches the enormous figure of 58,435. 
This shows a gain of 5,055. This means 
that we are holding 19,478 Conventions 
annually or an average of over 50 Conven- 
tions a day, including State, Provincial, 
County, Township and City. 

The total numberof Sunday Schools 
reported is disappointing, the number be- 
ing 175,685, or a gain of 2,226. 

The average attendance of the Sunday 
Schools is not what we would like it to be. 
The figures indicate 9,394,747, which is 
just about 50 per cent of the enrollment. 
The enrollment, however, includes the 
Home Department and the Cradle Roll. 

Decision Day, or its equivalent, was ob- 
served during the triennium in 28,302 
Sunday Schools. 

One great oceasion for rejoicing is that 
according to the figures there were added 
to the church from the Sunday School by 
conversion and confirmation, during the 
triennium, 1,055,444. This is a decrease 
from our last report of about 140,000. 
However, the figures are encouraging. 
They indicate that about 6,765 of our 
scholars unite with our churehes every 
Sunday during the year. 

The number of schools holding worker’s 


meetings weekly is reported as 18,864. 

There has been a large gain in the num- 
ber of departments reported as using the 
Graded Lessons. We report 16,869 Begin- 
ners’ Departments as against 10,234 given 
in our last report, also 18,578 Primary 
Departments as against 8,773 and 17,763 
Junior Departments as against 7,310. 
This shows a total gain in Departments 
using the Graded Lessons of 26,893, or a 
trifle over 100 per cent. In addition to the 
above there are reported 5,914 Intermedi- 
ate Departments and 3,625 Senior Depart- 
ments using the Graded Lessons. 

There are 171 Graded Unions reported 
with a membership of 6,238. Three years 
ago we reported 179 Graded Unions, and 
six years ago 258. 

The Secondary Division reports 10,416 
organized classes with a registration of 
93.345. 

The Adult Department has made a great 
gain in its organized classes, reporting 
43,517 as against 22,567. Six hundred 
and sixty-one classes are reported as hav- 
ing disbanded. The total registration of 
adult classes is 819,061. The estimated 
membership of Adult classes not organ- 
ized is 1,116,316. 

The number of First Standard Diplo- 
mas granted for teacher training is 31,321, 
a gain of 4,313. 

The number of Advanced Standard 
Diplomas granted is 1,905, a gain of 1,435. 

There have been 4,035 seals granted for 
specialization in Teacher Training. 

City Training Schools have been held 
in 63 cities, and have enrolled 13,930. 


The number of schools reporting definite 
missionary instruction is 18,597. 


Home Visitation has been earried on in 
156 cities and 72 counties, reaching 16,856, 
000 people. 

When we were half way through the 
triennium we instituted a pledge-signing 
campaign, hoping to reach a million pledge 
signers for the triennium. We are glad 
to report 1,049,314. 


There are 97 Superintendents’ Associa- 
tions in cities and towns. Seven of 
our Associations report having Superin- 
tendents’ Departments and 33 have not. 

Number of paid workers giving full time 
to the Organized Sunday School Work, 
189, a gain of 35. Number of paid workers 
giving part of time, 132, a gain of 89, show- 
ing a gain since our last report of 124 
workers paid for part and full time. 
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class in a neighboring parish. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘King Solomon,’’ and after the 
lesson he proceeded to eatechise the chil- 
dren. 

‘Tell me, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘what was 





Capitalizing Correspondence. 

Annoyed by the injury done to one of 
his trees by the driver of the local ‘bus, 
Mr. Kipling wrote a vigorous letter of 
complaint to the "bus owner, who is also 
landlord of an inn. The landlord sold 
the letter for ten shillings in eash. A 
second and stronger letter followed; and 
this also found a purchaser, this time at 


£1, as befitted its increased violence. 
Boniface aggin said nothing. To him 
next day entered Mr. Kipling, briskly 


wrathful. ‘‘Why didn’t I answer your 
letters, sir? Why, I was hoping you’d 
send me a fresh one. They pay a deal 


better than ’bus driving!’’ 
Paderewski’s Repartee. 
Quickness in repartee has _ been 


credited to Paderewski. A gentleman 
once introduced the pianist to the cham- 
pion polo player of England, and added, 
**You are both leaders of your separate 
professions, though they are, of course, 
different.’ ‘‘Not so differ- 


very very 
ent,’’ quickly responded the great pian- 
ist. ‘*‘My new friend is a dear soul who 


plays polo, whereas I am a dear Pole 
who plays solo.’’ 


Very Mad, Indeed. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie at an ‘‘at 
home’’ chanced to converse with a cele- 
brated authoress, who introduced her- 
self with these words: ‘‘I am John 
Strange Winter.’’ Sir Morell did not 
read novels, and gazed at her wonder- 
ingly. She added, ‘‘ ‘Bootles’ Baby,’ 
you know.’’ ‘‘Yes, yes, of ecourse,’’ he 
answered soothingly. He afterward re- 
marked to his hostess that the poor lady 
was very mad, indeed. First, she had 
told him that was a man, then that 
she was somebody's baby. 


she 


A Mark Twain Riddle. 

Mark Twain onee sent this note to his 
familiar friend, Rev. Dr. Joseph K. 
Jerichell, of Hartford, Conn.: 

‘‘Dear Joe: Religious conundrum sug- 
gested by my present disease. Question: 
If a congress of Presbyterians is a pres- 
bytery, what is a congress of dissenters? 
Answer: A dysentery. 

Joe, you ean sell the some 
religious paper or get it off on Dean Sage 
as original. 

** Yrs. ever, 


above to 


Mark.’’ 


Villa’s Home-Made Money. 

When Villa. proclaimed himself mili- 
tary governor of the state of Chihuahua 
he began the extraordinary experiment— 
extraordinary because he knew nothing 
about it—of creating a government for 
400,000 people out of his own head. It 
has often been said that Villa succeeded 
because he had educated advisers. As a 
matter of fact he was almost alone. 
What advisers he had spent most of their 
time answering his eager questions and 
doing what he told them, writes John 
Reed in the Metropolitan Magazine. 

There was the financial question. It 
eame to Villa in this way. He noticed 
all of a sudden that there was no money 
in cireulation. The farmers who produced 
meat and vegetables refused to come into 
the city markets any more because no 
one had any money to buy from them. 
The truth was that those possessing sil- 


ver or Mexican bank notes buried them 
in the ground. Chihuahua not being a 
manufacturing eenter, and the few fac- 





tories there having closed down, there 
was nothing which could be exchanged 
for food. So, like a blight, the paraly- 
sis of the production of food began all 
at onee and actual starvation stared at 
the town populations. I remember hear- 
ing vaguely of several highly elaborate 
plans for the relief of this condition put 
forward by Villa’s advisers. He himself 
said, ‘‘Why, if all they need is money, 
let’s print some.’’ So they inked up the 
printing press in the basement of the 
Governor’s palace and ran off two mil- 
lion pesos on strong paper, with Villa’s 
name printed across the middle in large 
letters. 

This first issue of currency was guar- 
anteed by absolutely nothing but the 
name of Francisco Villa. It was issued 
chiefly to revive the petty commerce of 
the state so that the poor people could 
get food. And yet almost immediately it 
was bought by the banks of El Paso at 
18 and 19 eents on the dollar because 
Villa guaranteed it. 

Of eourse he knew nothing of the ac- 
cepted ways of getting his money into 
circulation. He began to pay the army 
with it. Then on Christmas Day he 
called the poor people of Chihuahua to- 
cether and gave them $15 apiece outright. 


Then he issued a short decree, ordering 
the aceeptance of his money at par 
throughout the state. The succeeding 


Saturday the market places of Chihua- 
hua and the other nearby towns swarmed 
with farmers and with buyers. Villa 
issued another proclamation, fixing the 
price of beef at seven cents a pound, milk 
at five cents a quart and bread at four 
cents a loaf. There was no famine in 
Chihuahua. But the big merchants. who 
had timidly reopened their stores for the 
first time since his entry into Chihuahua, 
placarded their goods with two sets of 
price-marks—one for Mexican silver 
money and bank bills and the other for 
‘‘Villa money.’’ He stopped that by an- 
other decree, ordering sixty days’ im- 
prisonment for anybody who discrimi- 
nated against his currency. 


The New Idea. 

‘*Unele Joe’’ Cannon, chewing a long 
cigar vigorously, said in Danville: 

‘*These young Socialists and anarch- 
ists and what-not want to run the world. 
And a pretty mess they’d make of it, 
with their ‘hunger strikes’ and ‘silence 
patrols’ and what-not. Why, they’ve got 
no experience.’’ 

Uncle Joe smiled a grim smile. 

**We used to say that you were never 
too old to learn,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘ Nowa- 
days the idea seems to be that you’re 
never too young to teach.’’ 


Kipling on the Ideal Man 

This is one ideal for the Christian; it 
is from a speech on explorers, by Rud- 
yard Kipling. ‘‘A man had been asked 
why he invariably followed a well-known 
man into the most uncomfortable situa- 
tions; he had replied: ‘All the years I 
have known So-and-so, I’ve never known 
him to say whether he was cold or hot, 
wet or dry, sick or well, but I’ve never 
known him to forget a man who was.’ ”’ 


Hard on the Archbishop. 

When Dr. Randall Davidson, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was a curate, one 
day at Dartford he took a Sunday-school 





the difference between Solomon and 
other men?’’ No answer. ‘‘Come, come!’ 
said the future archbishop. ‘‘ Was there 
any difference, for instance, between 
King Solomon and myself ?’’ 

A tiny hand went up, and a tiny voice 
replied, ‘‘Please, sir, Solomon was wise!’’ 


Latest News of Dr. Wu. 

An amusing glimpse of the ‘‘safe and 
sane’’ policy which Wu Tingfang, diplo- 
mat and, recently, author, is pursuing 
amid the turmoil of Republican China is 
given in ‘‘My Lady of the Chinese Court- 
yard’’ (Stokes). The lady Kwei-li 
writes: 

‘‘Wu Tingfang was here and talked 
long into the night with my husband. 
My son says of the great man that he is 
with the party that is ‘on top,’ that he 
spends most of his time sitting on the 
fence—whatever that may mean. I drove 
past his house the other day and did not 
see him sitting on the fence, but on his 
veranda, calmly drinking tea.’’ 


Princess and Prize Fighter. 

A rather amusing anecdote is related 
of Princess Troubetzkoy (Amelie Rives, 
author of ‘‘World’s End’’). For a num- 
ber of years she was in delicate health, 
and the family servants, who are ex- 
tremely fond of her, were very solicit- 
ous. On one occasion the coachman was 
introduced to John L. Sullivan, the ex- 
prize fighter. ‘‘Do you know what would 
be good for a little lady who is not 
well,’’ said the coachman. Mr. Sullivan 
immediately prescribed his own series of 
setting-up exercises, and the coachman 
eame back glowing with the conviction 
that this cure must be infallible. The 
Prineess was, of course, careful to hide 
her smile and was sincerely grateful for 
the trouble taken. It is distinetly amus- 
ing to imagine the small and delicately 
featured woman practicing Mr. Sullivan’s 
exercise. 


se 


Getting Them Mixed. 

A member of the Nebraska Legislature 
was making a speech on some momentous 
question, and, in coneluding, said: 

‘*In the words of Daniel Webster, who 
wrote the dictionary, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death!’ ”’ 

One -of his colleagues pulled at his 
coat and whispered: 

‘*Daniel Webster did 
dictionary; it was Noah.’’ 

**Noah, nothing,’’ replied the speaker; 
**Noah built the ark.’’ 


not write the 


A Mild Way of Putting It. 

Congressman Eugene E. Reed, of New 
Hampshire, told of the reputation of a 
party named Abner. 

Abner was hailed to court to answer 
to a complaint that grew out of a broken 
bargain, and among the witnesses called 
to testify was Hiram Wilkins. 

‘*Mr. Wilkins,’’ said the examining 
lawyer, ‘‘you know the defendant in this 
ease, do you not?’’ 

**O, yes,’’ answered Hiram. 
him nigh onter forty years now. 

‘‘What is his reputation for veraci- 
ty?’’ asked the lawyer. ‘‘Is he regarded 
as a man who never tells the truth?’’ 

‘*Wall, I can’t say that he don’t never 
tell the truth,’’ answered Hiram, ‘‘but 


‘‘Knowed 


9? 


I do know that if he wanted his hogs ter 


come ter dinner he’d have ter git some 
’? 


body else ter call ’em 
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Notes From the Biennial Convention 


The Sisterhood of Woman. 

The world note in the woman move- 
ment was not only sounded by Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman-Catt in her great address at 
the Chieago Biennial, but it was empha- 
sized by the presence and speech of rep- 
resentatives from many lands. India, 
Australia, the Philippines, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Canada and Cuba sent ex- 
pressions of their cordial codperation in 
the aims and ideals of the organization. 
Possibly the most thrilling messages were 
those from Japan and China. Delega- 
tion after delegation, from every state in 
the Union, rose to their feet as the greet- 
ing of Countess Okuma, of Japan, was 
read by Mrs. H. E. Coleman, president of 
the Tokio Woman‘s Club. It was as fol- 
lows: 

A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


Waseda, Tokio, Japan, 1914.—To the 
President and Members of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs: Hearty greet- 
ings and congratulations from Japan to 
your biennial meeting. I desire to ex- 
press to you my deep interest and sym- 
pathy in the splendid work you are do- 
ing for women. I realize deeply that the 
many associations you represent with 
your thousands of members have a far 
reaching influence in woman’s cause, not 
only in America but for women of all 
lands. 

The advancement of women, a matter 
dear to my heart, has made wonderful 
strides of late years in all parts of the 
world, and America, always formost in 
progress, leads in this as in other re- 
forms. 

Japan, too, is not standing still, and 
though woman’s work is outwardly not 
so apparent here, there is a strong under- 
lying movement onward, especially in 
educational matters. At least two hun- 
dred women’s societies have already been 
formed for various objects and are 
flourishing, and this form of activity will 
increase when a large number of women 
are broadly and highly educated. But 
the work in Japan at present is more 
educational than social, on elub lines. 

The relations between America and 
Japan have already been most cordial 
and intimate, and we Japanese women 
look to America for inspiration and help 
in the solution of our problems for wom- 
en, just as Japan has regarded America 
as a guide in her development along mod- 
ern and western lines. 

I ask your continued interest in us, 
and desire that there may be closer inter- 
course between us, and greater knowl- 
edge of one another, to the end that our 
two nations may be drawn together in 
the future. 

It is therefore a great pleasure for me 
to send to you, O women of America, a 
heartfelt greeting at this time. . May 
East and West join more and more in 
the great work for the advance of all 
women and of society the world over. 

With best wishes, I am, yours cordially, 

Ayako, Countess OKUMA. 
A MESSAGE FROM CHINA. 

The message from China, by Miss Hie 
Ding Sin, an eager little medical stu- 
dent from the University of Illinois won 
all hearts. There were tears in many 
eyes, when she stretched out her hands, 





and uttered her simile of the bird that 
for 4,000 years has been living in a cage, 
and now flutters out to the sunlight and 
is bewildered. And this is what she 
said : 

‘*We Chinese women come to you so 
like birds that for 4,000 years have lived 
in cages. And so, dear ladies, there is 
danger for us—danger what direction we 
fly. This woman of China, this bird 
that has been in the cage so long, how 
shall she use this new freedom that you 
tell her of ? We want you to teach us 
how we better fly, so that we, that come 
out of great darkness and see the great 
world and the bright sunshine around us 
for the first time, know what to do, and 
not fly into danger. 

‘‘Chinese woman stands with out- 
stretched hand, waiting for someone to 
teach. Will you kind ladies please come 
across the sea ,and help my women to 
know how to do. You lead. We follow. 
All our elubs there are suffrage. We 
want to teach biggest things in life as 
soon as we can: In America some dis- 
triets give women vote. With vote and 
American women’s great _ intelligence 
she ean make the world a _ beautiful 
world. My women have to learn first, 
before the use of ballot will give them 
aid. Show us how here, and send women 
to show us how there.’’ 

The brotherhod of man is a great word, 
but the sisterhood of woman measures 
up to it in every particular. 


**CONSOLIDATED MOTHERHOOD.’’ 


Another big phrase was flung out by 
an earnest speaker, when she called the 
Federation ‘‘The Consolidated Mother- 
hood of America.’’ It was on the day 
devoted to the consideration of Social 
hygiene, and such speakers as Julia 
Lathrop, Dean Sumner, Dr. Rachelle 
Yarros, and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young made 
it in many respects the most momentous 
day of the Twelfth Biennial. Miss 
Lathrop said: ‘‘I will tell you what we 
are here for today. We are here to con- 
sider life at its very souree—to save life 
and to save suffering at the very front 
as never before. 

Mrs. Young gave strong testimony in 
favor of teaching personal hygiene in our 
public school systems. : 

Dean Sumner brought out these as- 
pects of the subject: ‘‘One kind of a 
man walks our streets without-a spark 
of honor, without a spark of. sportsman- 
ship. He is the hunter of uninformed, 
lonely girls, the girl who is lonely as 
you and I never have been. She is 
hunted down by him. She is lost to her 
family, lost to her friends, lost to her- 
self, lost to her God. But he is accepted 
everywhere. He continues to walk the 
streets—a romantie figure. 

**Tt will never be any different until 
you women demand the single standard, 
until you say to your boys—and teach 
them to live by the saying—‘ Somewhere 
some girl is keeping herself clean and 
sweet for you. Can’t you do as much 
for her?’ I challenge you, the flower of 
womanhood, to say to men, ‘No longer 
shall you exploit my sex in the degrada- 
tion of a marriage to which you bring 
disease.’ ’’ 

Many other things were spoken and 
done at this great convention—to tell of 
them would far exceed the limits of this 


department. This Biennial has proved 
that the Woman’s Club movement is one 
of the great moral and civie agencies in 
our land. 

‘*The club women are studying, think- 
ing, working. No civic, social, political, 
ethical problem is alien to them. They 
have shown courage, good sense, modera- 
tion, as well as zeal and earnestness. 
They are already a mighty, a wonderful 
foree for righteouness and good govern- 
ment, and at no distant day they will be- 
come an irresistible foree.’’ I. W. H. 


DEATH OF NOTED LEADER. 


Baroness Bertha von Suttner, the Aus- 
trian writer who had devoted most of 
her life to the cause of peace and to 
whom was awarded the Nobel peace 
prize in 1905, died June 21. 


Baroness von Suttner had been ill three 
weeks. She was undergoing a eure for 
obesity, which her constitution proved 
unable to bear. She gave instructions 
that her body be cremated at Gotha, 
without religious ceremony, speeches or 
flowers, her ashes to be deposited in a 
columbarium there. 


Born in 1843, the daughter of Field 
Marshall Count Franz von Kinsky, the 
baroness became noted as the editor of 
Die Waffen Nieder (Lay Down Your 
Arms), the magazine of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau in Berne, which was 
named after a novel written by her in 
1889, designed to spread the idea of 
peace throughout Germany and Austria. 


The baroness was at one time ~secre- 
tary to Dr. Alfred B. Nobel, who estab- 
lished the Nobel foundation, and as a 
champion of the ‘‘Brotherhood of the 
Nations’’ is said to have been the in- 
spiration that prompted him to offer his 
peace prize. She was a member of the 
advisory council of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. 


The baroness was called by the late 
Pope Leo ‘‘the most remarkable woman 
in the world.’’ 

Baroness von Suttner’s romance, ‘‘Lay 
Down Your Arms,’’ has been termed 
the ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ of the mod- 
ern peace movement. Her marked and 
vast capacity for sympathizing with 
suffering creatures was one of her. most 
conspicuous characteristics, and this is 
the seeret of her literary success. 

She was known as ‘‘the woman who 
moved the ezar,’’ as it was her influence 
that caused him to eall the first peace 
conference at The Hague. It was when 
the Russian emperor read her book, 
‘‘Lay Down Your Arms,’’ that he sent 
for her and manifested a deep interest 
in her opinions. 

For sixteen years Baroness von Sutt- 
ner was vice-president of the Berne In- 
ternational Peace Bureau and lectured 
throughout Europe on the subject of 


**Peace.’’ 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner visited 
Chieago in the summer of 1912. She 


came here accompanied by her secretary, 
Mrs. Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, a Chicago 
woman. During her stay she addressed 
various associations. Among them were 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, the Ameri- 
can School Peace League and the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Her ad- 
dresses were an appeal for world-wide 
peace. 
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M. M. Amunson Goes Abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Amunson of Sterling 
Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., will spend 
the summer in Europe. Mr. Amunson, as 
secretary of the Commission on Foreign Re- 
lations, will visit the Scandinavian churches 
in the interest of the Commission and will 
attend the Waldensian Church Convention at 
Torre Pellice, Italy. Mr. Amunson begins 
his sixth year in the pastorate of the Old 
First Church, 123 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


Canton, Mo., Retreat for Ministers. 

The time is approaching for the gathering 
of the ministers of Sixth District Mission 
for their annual outing and time of good fel- 
lowship in the Retreat to be held at Canton 


July 14-17. Each day informal conferences 
on matters of importance to preachers will 
be held. Two or three great, strong, inspi 

. 
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Disci ple s, who will conduct 
Training-school at 


Rev. Claude E Hill, 
Necretary [07 
a Christian 
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rational addresses will be given by able men. 
The social message of Christ to our age will 
be a central theme for consideration. This 
year promises even richer things than were 
realized last year, writes H. B. Robison, sec 
retary of the Retreat. There will be a larger 
group of men, and they will be better ac 
quainted to begin with. The railroad fare 
will be pooled. It was $2.79 last year. rhe 
entertainment will be $1.25 a day, 25 cents 
each for meals and 50 cents for care of the 
buildings. 


Death of Mrs. Betsy Pounds. 

W. A. Shullenberger, pastor at Cleve- 
land, writes that Mrs. Betsy Elma Pounds, 
mother of John E. and Miss Mattie 
Pounds, passed away May 29, at the home 
of the latter, in Cleveland. Mrs. Pounds was 
in her ninety-seventh year, having been en- 
listed with the Restoration movement for 
seventy-eight years. At the age of thirteen, 
during one of the yearly meetings conducted 
by Alexander Campbell she made the good 
confession, and even in her later years she 
followed the movement and the work of the 
local church with an interest and alertness 
altogether remarkable. Mr. Rothenburger 
says, in praise of this noble woman: “She 
was concerned about the welfare of the king 
aggressive way. With her 
small children she moved 
existed. 


dom in a most 
husband and four 


where no church 


to a community 
Forthwith she secured an evangelist to con 
duct a meeting in a nearby school house. 


Her young husband was the first convert, 
and became a leader in the community in 
matters pertaining to the kingdom. Up to 
the time these good people were eighty years 
of age, after having reared a family quite as 


interested in the kingdom as were 


much 


they, a drive of six miles to the little coun- 
try church was made each week with a regu- 
larity most commendable. Always gentle 
and courteous, most gracious and apprecia- 
tive of every attention, devoted to her chil- 
dren with an abiding passion, it was good 
to have her presence in the community. 
Neither is it strange that her family are 
so well known among the Disciples.” Four 
children survive Mrs. Pounds: Mrs. Alice 
Bower of the west, John E., pastor of the 
Hiram Church, Howard H., real estate dealer 
and Miss Mattie, former National Secretary 
of Junior Endeavor, both of Cleveland. 


L. 0. Lehman Eureka’s Field Secretary. 

L. O. Lehman, recently resigned at Gibson 
City, IIL, is afraid that “some of the friends 
of Eureka might fear that the educationa! 
stanglards of the college are being lowered,” 
and for that reason asks that a correction be 
made of the statement made in The Century 
last week that Mr. Lehman would become a 
member of the faculty there. Of his new 
relation to the school Mr. Lehman writes: 
“I am to be Field Secretary, not a member 
of the faculty. I am to be the handy man 
to the college administration and we are 
going to make a determined effort to put the 
old college on its feet. It is going to be a 
tremendous task but since it is settled that 
I am to try it, I am eager for the fray and 
the more I think it over, the more I believe 
we are going to win.” Mr. Lehman has 
served the church at Gibson City for five and 
a half years. 


Death of Rev. J. Durham. 

rhe Disciples’ cause in California nas suf- 
fered loss by the death in a railroad wreck 
of J. Durham, of Irvington, Cal. Mr. Dur- 
ham was returning from Clays Station, af- 
ter a visit there, when the wreck occurred. 
He was on the opposite side from the main 
collision but in falling he struck a timber, 
and his skull was badly cracked above the 
right temple. Death occurred instantly. 
The body was taken to Irvington, and his 
son, Dr. J. H. Haley Durham, took charge 
of it. All of Mr. Durham’s children were 
present at the funeral except William, who 
lives in Chicago, and who was sick at the 
time. The children present were: Mrs. Elda 
Cutler, Leland Cutler and Miss Georgia Cut- 
ler of San Francisco; Mrs, Mary Ingram, H. 
C. Ingram and Raymond Ingram of Oakland; 
Mrs. Annie Smith, Guy Smith and daughter, 
Georgia, of San Jose. J. H. McCullough 
gave the leading address, followed by short 
addresses by Rev. Boyer of Oakland, Rev. 
McHatton of Fruitvale, Rev. Pier of Palo 
Alto, Rev. Cave of San Francisco, Rev. Boren 
of Berkeley, Rev. Ford of Alameda. Mr. Dur- 
ham came to California from Abingdon, IIli- 
nois, in 1872. He has made his home in 
Irvington since 1883, and has been preaching 
in California longer than any other Chris- 
tian minister. 


H. H. Peters‘as Chautauqua Manager. 

H. H. Peters of Pars, Illinois, has been 
engaged as platform manager of the Chau- 
tauqua at Eureka. Mr. Peters will thus have 
an opportunity to spend ten days where he 
rendered important service as Field Secretary 
of Eureka College for almost five years. 


Honor for Arthur Braden. 

At its 1914 commencement, Syracuse Uni- 
versity granted to Arthur Braden, of the 
Syracuse Central Church, the degree of Ph. 
D. After a four years’ course in Hiram 
College, four years of theological study in 
Auburn Seminary and a special course in 
Syracuse University it well qualifies him for 
his chosen work. “The modern religious re- 
vival and its after effects” was his thesis. 


Dr. Garrison Ill. 

We regret to learn that J. H. Garrison, 
Editor Emeritus of the Christian Evangelist 
has been ill at his home in St. Louis. Dr. 
and Mrs. Garrison attended the Missouri 
State Convention at Moberly, sat through 
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every session from first to last, and the next 
day went to Columbia to attend the annual 
meeting of the Board of the Bible College of 
Missouri. These strenuous days and the 
heat proved too much for him, and he is not 
able to attend the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, nor to leave for Garrison Park, 
Pentwater, as usual. 


Finis Idleman Suffers Misfortune. 

Finis Idleman, of Central Des Moines, 
writes that Mrs. Idleman is only slowly re- 
covering from a serious operation performed 
early in June. One of Mr. Idleman’s chil- 
dren also has been ill. These misfortunes, 
together with the crowding duties of the 
church work, have prevented Mr. sdleman’s 
getting to the preparation of Sunday-school 
lesson talks for the Christian Century and 
the Conquest. He hopes in a few weeks to 
give us the first installment of the lesson 
treatments. 


Progress in North Dakota Convention. 

It will be of interest to all Sunday- 
schools, especially to those that study during 
July the Home Mission Program concerning 





Dr. R. P. Shepherd, who is now with the 
Illinois Sunday-school Association. 


North Dakota, to learn that a sixth school 
has been organized to be added to the group 
placed hitherto upon the map of that state. 
The state convention met last week at Minot, 
in the north central portion of North Dakota, 
a city of about ten thousand population, the 
third largest in North Dakota. At ome 
time a school existed here but it had ceased 
to meet. During the convention an effort 
was made to round up all the Disciples liv- 
ing in Minot, and it was discovered that 
more than fifty could be found. On Sunday 
morning of convention week, in response t 
announcement made during the convention, 
sixty people met and organized a school to 
meet for the present in the assembly room 
of the Public Library. E. A. Long was 
elected superintendent and three good mem 
were chosen as associates, R. H. Hays, 
M. F. Schooler and L. M. Swigart. Teachers 
and other officers were chosen and an of 
fering of $14.56 was taken with which 
purchase supplies, provide for the rent and 
meet other expenses. R. M. Hopkins, of the 
American Society, writes that the report 
of the work made by the state corresponding 
secretary, F. B. Sapp, indicated that there 
are many other communities in the state 
where a similar work could be quickly done 
“It would seem a wise thing to do,” adds 
Mr. Hopkins, “had we the funds, for the 
Bible-school Department of the American 
Christian Missionary Society to have one 
more men giving their entire time to 8U 

extension work as this in North Dakota 
and other frontier ‘states. We do not have 
a single worker at present in the field whose 
principal task is the organization of neW 
schools. We are hopeful that the offerings 
from the schools’ for home missions will # 
increase as to make the securing of such a@ 
extension worker possible very soon.” 
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Rogers, Ark., Church Host to Big Convention. 


At Rogers, a beautiful little city of the 
Ozarks, in the heart of the orchard lands, 
the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Arkansas Christian Endeavor Union was 
held from June 18 to 21. The First Church 
of Rogers was the convention church. This 
was one of the largest and most helpful 
Endeavor conventions ever held in the state, 
reports J. E. Heins, pastor at Rogers. G. D. 
Serrill, minister at Hot Springs was pres- 
ident of the convention, and proved himself 
a master of assemblies. Karl Lehmann, of 
Boston, interstate secretary of Christian 
Endeavor, was the chief speaker. Splendid 
progress in the work was reported. Hot 
Springs was selected as the convention city 
for next year, and G. D. Serrill was re- 
elected president. 


Bloomington, Ill, Pastor Busy. 

Edgar DeWitt Jones, who is rounding out 
his eighth year at First Church, Blooming- 
ton, has besides his regular work, been busy 
delivering numerous commencement and 
patiotic addresses in central Illinois towns. 
For eight winters Mr. Jones has given at 
Bloomington a series of Sunday evening 
sermons that have attracted large audiences. 
Already he has planned for a similar series 
for next winter, by sending out sixty letters 
to Bloomington citizens of all walks of 
life, containing twenty-four questions bear- 
ing upon the Church, the Bible, the Home, 
Municipal Politics, and questions of a per- 
sonal nature. He will make the answers to 
these questions the basis of six Sunday night 
sermons that will likely be popular and 
profitable. Mr. Jones will be, along with 
George A. Campbell, of Hannibal, a speaker 
at the Ministerial Retreat at the Christian 
University, Canton, Mo., July 14 to 17. 


Cotner University Prospers. 

Cotner University reports one of the 
happiest commencements this season which 
it has had in years. A class of twenty- 
five was graduated, W. F. Richardson of 
Kansas City, delivering the address. Of the 
twenty-five graduating, nine are young men 
entering the ministry, the greater number 
of whom are locating with Nebraska 
churches. This commencement marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the school. Great honors were given to 
Chancellor and Mrs. Aylsworth, Mr. Ayls- 
worth having been connected with the school 
from its beginning. The future of the school 
seems very bright and Chancellor Oeschger 
and all his workers are to be congratulated 
upon this outlook. 


Broadway, Los Angeles, Welcomes Pastor. 

A reception was given last week by the 
members of the Broadway Christian Church, 
Los Angeles, in honor of their new pastor, 
Charles F. Hutslar, recently from Wheeling, 
W. Va. All the ministers from the other 
Christian churches attended with many of 
their parishioners to welcome Mr. Hutslar to 
Los Angeles. Many spirited speeches of wel- 
come were made. Over 400 were in attend- 
ance. 


. 
Notes From Canton, 0. 

Phillip Y. Pendleton, of Cincinnati, goes 
to Canton to take the Chair of First 
Principles in Phillips Bible Institute, be- 
ginning with the school year in September. 
This gives the institute a faculty of six. The 
First Christian Sunday-school of Canton, 
Ohio, has been in an attendance contest with 
the twenty-six schools of the Disciple 
schools of Greater Chicago. The contest ran 
from February first to the last Sunday of 
June—twenty two Sundays in all. Chicago’s 
total attendance for the twenty-two Sundays 
was 67,036. Canton’s, 68,457, including 
those present in the parks of Canton, on the 


last Sunday, who listened to Bible talks 
arranged for the 


occasion. Canton won, 
according to this arrangement, by a 
Plurality of 1,421. The average attendance 


ot Canton for the time 
day. The number of new pupils enrolled in 
the attending school was 506 and 100 in the 
Cradle Roll. The last day of the contess 


was 3,111 per Sun- 


Canton had. 7,716. 
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Walter D. Trumbull, pastor at Ken- 
dallville, Ind., is making a reputation as a 
platform speaker with his lecture entitled, 
“Clothes Make the Man.” 


Byron Hester, a _ classical graduate of 
Transylvania University and the College of 
the Bible, has been called to the work at 
Pryor, Okla. 


O F. Jordan completed seven years’ work 
as pastor at Evanston, Ill., July 1. He de- 
livered an anniversary sermon July 5. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Des Moines (Urbandale). W. J. Lockhart, 
evangelist. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Central, George Darsie, 
pastor; Fife brothers, evangelists; meeting 
planned for fall. 


Wichita Falls, Tex., F. F. Walters, pas- 
tor; Scoville, evangelistic company; 613; 
closed. 


Green Pond, Ill, B. G. 
ist: 34; closed. 

Henryetta, Okla., T. L. Noblitt, pastor; 
W. J. Minges, evangelist. 12,000 persons 
added to churches by the Minges company 
during the past season. 


Reavis, evangel- 


Tyler, Tex., W. T. Brooks, evangelist; 
73; continue. 

Longmont, Colo., J. A. Shoptaugh, pas- 
tor; Fife brothers, evangelists; 184; con- 


tinue. 


University of 


The registration at the University of Chi- 
cago for the Summer Quarter already exceeds 
that for the corresponding period a year 
ago, when more than three thousand students 
were enrolled. All parts of the country are 
represented in the attendance at the Uni- 
versity, the southern states as usual having 
large delegations. One special train of two 
hundred teachers came from Texas alone, 
Galveston, Fort Worth, and Dallas being 
among the cities represented. 


* * . 


Among the members of the summer Fac- 
ulty of the University are more than fifty 
from other institutions, including Harvard, 
Yale, and Leland Stanford, and the univer- 
sities of Texas, Manitoba, and Saskatche- 
wan. 

* + * 

The Second Term of the Summer Quarter 
begins July 23 and the Quarter.choses with 
the Autumn Convocation on August. 28. 


aa * * 


The Disciples’ Divinity House has_ en- 
rolled the largest attendance im its history. 
Dr. Sharpe’s class in the Disciples character- 
istic doctrines is large as is also that of 
Dean Willett in “The Place of the Disciples 
in the Religious Forces of Today.” 

* * . 


Sunday School Institutes are to be held at 
the University of Chicago from July 7 to 10 
and from August 4 to 7. The earlier ses- 
sions will be devoted to “Religious Education 
and the Civic Ideal,” and the later ‘to’ “Re- 
ligious Problems of the High-School Age.” 
Professor George W. Fiske, of Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Henry F. Cope, Secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association; 
and Professor H. Augustine Smith, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, will be among 
those from other institutions taking part in 
the program. Professor Theodore G. Soares, 
Head of the Department of Practical Theo- 
logy in the University, will discuss the ques- 
tion of “The Civic Ideal in the Sunday- 
School Curriculum,” and Associate Professor 
Allan Hoben, of the same department, will 
give the opening address on “Civic Training 
im the Home.” 

. * * 

The University Preachers for the Summer 
Quarter at the University of Chicago include 
for the month of July Professor Herbert 
Lockwood Willett, of the Department of Se- 
mitics, who speaks on July 5; Professor 
George Burman Foster, of the Department of 
Ccemparative Religion, who is the speaker for 
July 12; Professor Charles Richmond Hend- 
erson, Head of the Department of Practica] 
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Bethany, Mo., union meeting, Scoville 
company, evangelists; 258; continue. 

Louisxille, Ky., (South Louisville) John 
T. Brown, evangelist. 

CALLS. 

F. C. Lake, South Side, Lima, Ohio., to 
Elkhart, Ind.. Accepts. 

R. W. Lilley, First, Keokuk, Iowa, to 
Kirksville, Mo. 


©. W. Winter, Villisca, to Redfield, Iowa. 
Will do post-graduate work in Drake. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
M. P. Hayden, Mystic, Iowa. 
A. R. Spicer, Lawton, Okla. Will become 
state missionary secretary Aug. 31. 


PDED:CATIONS, ETC. 


Oklahoma has adopted the Missouri plan 
of district superintendents, and starts the 
work at once. A. R. Spicer of Lawton has 
been elected state secretary, and will move 
to Oklahoma City September 1. 

First, Norfolk, Va., will dedicate Sunday- 
school building Sept. 1. C. M. Watson, pas- 
tor. 

Pattonsburg, Mo., W. H. Hobbs, pastor; 
G. L. Snively dedicated new building free 
of debt. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 


Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., C. F, Hut- 
slar, pastor; 6. 


Chicago Notes 


Sociology, for July 19; and Dean Shailer 

Mathews, of the Divinity School, for July 

26.. On August 2 the speaker will be Dr. Wil- 

liam Byron Forbush, President of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Child Life, Philadelphia. 
* +. * 

In the important series of lectures on 
“The Aims and Methods of Modern Theolog- 
ical Scholarship,’ now being given at the 
University of Chicago, Shirley Jackson Case, 
Associate Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation, discusses on July 3 “The His- 
torical Interpretation of Christian Origins ;” 
on July 14 Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Head of the Department of History, discusses 
“The Study of Church History;” on July 24 
Professor George Burman Foster, of the De- 
partment of Comparative Religion, speaks 
on the subject of “The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion”; and on July 28 Professor Gerald 
Birney Smith discusses “The Present Prob- 
lems of Systematic Theology.” The whole 
series will conclude with two lectures in 
August. 

+ * * 

Members of the Faculties of the University 
of Chicago have been in great demand as 
commencement speakers during the mon?\ 
of June. Professor John M. Coulter, Head of 
the Department of Botany, gave the com- 
mencement address at Illinois College on 
June 12 and received ffom the college the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and also 
gave the address at the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, on June 19; Dean Shailer 
Mathews, of the Divinity School, spoke at 
fhe commencement of Eureka College on 
Jume 12, and also at Lincoln College, June 
17, on “Militant Idealism;” Director Charles 
H. Judd, of the School of Education, gave 
an address at Toledo University, June 10, 
on “Cultivation of Initiative in Students,” 
another June 12, at the Elgin high school on 
the same subject, and a third at the Central 
State Normal School ef Michigan on June 
24; Dean Albion W. Small, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology, was the speaker at 
the commencement of Iowa State College on 
June 11; Dean Otis W. Caldwell, of Univer- 
sity College, spoke at the Goshen (Ind.) high 
school commencement on “An Efficient Edu- 
cation,” and also at the Rockford high 
school June 18, on the same subject. Pro- 
fessor Theodore G. Soares, Head of the De- 
partment of Practical Theology, was the 
commencement speaker at the LaSalle-Peru 
township high school, his subject being “Life- 
long Eucation,” and Professor Nathaniel 
Butler, of the Department of Education, gave 
the address at the commencement of Monti- 
cello Seminary, of which he was recently 
made a trustee. . 
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A DISTINCTION NOTED. 


Elliott, secretary of the Brother- 
hood, writes that the “Men and Millions 
Movement” should not be confused with the 
“Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ.” The 
former is a movement among the agencies 
of the Churches of Christ for the purpose 
of gathering one thousand workers and six 
million dollars in six years. The latter is 
a movement among the men of the churches 
for the purpose of stimulating and educat- 
ing our laymen for efficient service, seeking 
nothing for itself, but rather seeking to 
serve every worthy cause without thought 
of money return. 


E. E. 


REPORT FROM JAS. C. OGDz£N. 

Jas. C. Ogden on his return trip to Tibet, 
writing under date of April 19, to the For- 
eign Society, says: “We are two days past 
Chungking on our way to Kiating. So far 
as we can learn the country is quiet and we 
are getting on well. Dr. Shelton and Dr. 
Hardy and their families are im Tachienlu. 
We hope to join them soon. The natives 
treat us kindly all along the way. We have 
no particulars about Batang except that ow 
Mission was looted.” 


FOURTH RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE. 

The Ex-Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson, was one of the speakers at the 
fourth annual rural life conference at lowa 
State College, Ames, Ia., June 22--July 3. 
Other speakers were Ernest Thompson Seton, 
writer, and Luther H. Gulick, physical eul- 
ture expert. Courses of lectures on “Relig: 
ious Education in the Rural Community” 
were given. This conference afforded a 
rich opportunity to ministers interested in 
the problems of the rural church. 


MOUNT HERMON FEDERATE SCHOOL OF 


MISSIONS. 
The summer sessions of the Mount Her- 
mon Federate School of Missions will be 


held at Mount Hermon, in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, California, July 20 to 25 inelu- 
sive. As in former years, Mrs. D. B. Wells, 
so widely known in Eastern summer schools, 
will teach both home and foreign interde 
nominational text-books, the two new books 
this year being, “In Red Man’s Land,” by 
Hon. Francis E. Leupp, ex-commissioner of 
Indian affairs, and “The Child in the Midst,” 
by Mary 8S. Larrabee, formerly missionary 
to Persia. The pamphlet,. “Missionary 
Women and the Social Question,” by M. 
Katherine Bennett, published by the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, will also 
be used. There are now seven denominations 
affliated in Mount Hermon Federate School 
ef Missions. 

Registration for entire course, one dollar. 

As California is to vote on state-wide 
prohibition in November, the temperance 
question will be taken up at Mount Hermon, 
Mrs. Eugenia F. St. John, national evan- 
gelist and lecturer of the W. C. T. U., being 
expected to speak. Another speaker on the 
program is Mrs. J. McDaniel Stearns, for- 
merly missionary of the Christian Church in 
Mexico. 

Rev. F. S. Brush will give an illustrated 
evening lecture on a trip to places around 


the Mediterranean. It is hoped that Mrs. 
Paul Raymond, author of the text-book, 
“The King’s Business,” may be present. 


Other speakers are looked for. Rallies of 

the different denominations will be held dur- 

ing the week. Mary E. Bamrorp, 
Press Sec. Mt. H. Fed. School Missions. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The Western Washington Convention is 
being entertained this week, July 6-10, at 
First Church of Seattle, all nine of the Con- 
gregations uniting in the entertainment. 
This suggests a few facts of interest to the 
Brotherhood at large as appropriate at this 
time. 

Work here began in 1882, and the Ballard 
work began in ninety-six; but the most ef- 
fective progress did not appear until the 


First Chureh built its present structure in 
1902. 
the city, and the 


Then the work became active all over 


seven additional congre- 








gations have started since that time. 

Within a short time West Seattle and Bal- 
lard have dedicated new basements for sub 
stantial buildings, and are doing effective 
work in growth to soon justify the balance 
of their structures. Central has just a sim- 
ilar foundation and roofed it for dedication 
July 5; while First and University churches 
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are planning to build large, practical struc- | 


tures this autumn. 
ing will be of the Institutional nature, and 
tue University Church will plan for the most 
effective Christian Educational work with 
assistant pastor to aid work in Western 
Washington University student body. 

Queen Anne congregation built its Bible- 
school Chapel in 1911, and is growing pre- 
paratory to the main building’s completion. 

W. L. Fisher, pastor of First Church, is 
well known in our Brotherhood, and the 
First Church is one of our fifty leaders in 
missions. 

Cleveland Kleihauer recently took his 
A. M. at University of Nebraska after his 
A. B. at Cotner. He is a strong man. 
Lakin at Ballard has added 


The First Church build- | 


L. E. | 
over two hun- | 


dred members during his five year ministry, | 


and the finance has grown to four times its 
proportions when he first came. 

The people of these churches are self-sac- 
rificing, but not rich in finance, and these 
undertakings are taxing their utmost powers. 
This convention should greatly aid them. 
Eight of the national secretaries will be 
present. Seattle now exceeds three hundred 
thousand in population, has more than 
doubled its commerce within a few years, 
and with the further opening of Panama 
Canal and Alaska promises to become one 
of the first cities of the world. 


THE ONE-HOUR WATCH. 


Among the impressive things disclosed by 
an examination of the records of the Board 
of Ministerial Relief are the extreme age 
of the pensioners, their long terms of serv- 
ice and the brief periods of retirement. 

Within the last two years of the work’s 
rapid development it has happened again 
and again that the veteran’s strength was 
so completely spent before he allowed his 
name to come before the board, that he was 
called home before the first payment reached 
him. In many other instances only two or 
three payments were required. If we had 
failed in these our Master might weli have 
exclaimed again: “What! could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” 

Of the*ministers now on the roll who are 
pensioned on account of age, the average age 
is seventy-three and two-thirds, the average 
length of service thirty-six and tavo-thirds 
and the average age when enrolled seventy 
and three-fifths. 

About a fifth of the whole number are 
being pensioned on account of other dis- 
abilities than age. These, stricken with par- 
alysis, tuberculosis and blindness, average 
fifty and four-fifths years of age, and had 
rendered an average of seventeen and one- 
half years of service each when enrolled. 

Of the total roll of 107, two-fifths are 
widows. Their average age is sixty-four and 
three-fourths and the average time of serv- 
ice that they shared with their husbands 
was thirty and three-eighths years. 

Board of Ministerial Relief, 
R. Warren, Secretary. 


120 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BETHANY PARK SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


For the first time in the history of Chris- 
tian Endeavor among the Disciples of 
Christ, a summer school of Christian En- 
deavor methods and management will be 
held August 4 to 14 in connection with 
Bethany Assembly. A carefully constructed 
course of study has been prepared and capa- 
ble instructors will be on hand to lead the 
young people who may attend. And it is 
our hope that hundreds of Christian En- 
deavorers among our people will take ad- 
vantage of this exceptional opportunity and 
attend the school. Expenses at the park are 
so reasonable as to come within the ability 
of nearly all young people. The school af- 
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fords a rare chance to combine vocation and 
profitable study. Bethany Assembly is grow 
ing greater each year, ahd is becoming more 
and more the National Chautauqua of ¢ 
Disciples of Christ. The Board of Christian 
Endeavor bas recently secured by purchase 
the Christian Endeavor Cottage and this 
building is now undergoing extensive i 
The assembly room of the cottage is beimg 
put in first class order and will be used for 
all Christian Endeavor meetings. P 
have been made to conduct a school 
year, making it a part of the General A® 
sembly program. We have long needed & 
common meeting place for our young 
interested in Christian Endeavor, 4 
Bethany Park seems, from every stand-point, 
the most suitable place. And this cottag® 
which has been purchased and is now 
practically rebuilt provides for all our needs 
as to class and assembly rooms and a ger 
eral head quarters building. The Board of 
Christien Endeavor made the purchase & 
is making the repairs to the building belieF 
ing, first, that the Endeavorers will attend ® 
large numbers making the summer 8¢ 

a success from the start; and second, 
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the societies in our churches will provide 
the Board with any balance of money neces- 
sary to pay cost of purchase and reconstruc- 


tion. It will be kept in mind that all the 
money we have to use for any purpose comes 
from the Endeavor Day offering and the 
voluntary contribution of the societies. It 
appears now that we will need about $400 
to complete the work we have begun. With 
this sum, our Endeavorers will own a prop- 
erty worth at least $2,000 and which will be 
used year after year as a summer. meeting 
place for young people. 

This article is written to inform the En 
deavorers of our churches concerning this 
summer school, to urge the attendance, and 
to ask the societies to have fellowship in 
payment for the building. There are hun- 
dreds of societies which have made no con- 
tribution at all to our Christian Endeavor 
work this year. We need your help now and 
it is asking very little of a society to send 
a few dollars for this cause. Will not every 
preacher and every Endeavor officer who 
reads this notice, bring the matter to the 
attention of your society, urging that an 
offering be sent at once to the undersigned? 
Then, do not fail to call attention to the 
school itself, and if at all possible, see that 
one or more representatives from your so- 
ciety attend. The meetings are from August 
4 to August 14. The place, Bethany Park. 
The sessions of the school will be held in 
the New National Endeavor Cottage. The 
instructors are: John D. Zimmerman of 
Kansas, Bert Wilson of the Foreign Society, 
Henry C. Armstrong of Baltimore, C. E. 
Underwood of Indianapolis, and the writer. 
This will be a real school conducted under 
the most favorable conditions. Our En- 
deavorers will be proud of this building. 
Help us pay for it by sending an offering at 
once and come te the summer school and en- 
joy it. 

CLAUDE E. HILL, 
National Superintendent. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


At the first general Convention of Evan- 
gelical Christian Churches in Russia, St. 
Petersburg, September, 1909, with great in- 
spiration, it was resolved to arrange every 
year, in Passion Week, prayer-meetings for 
brotherly unity among all Christian com- 
munities of evangelical character in Russia. 
For this purpose invitations were sent to 
the following brotherhoods: Evangelical 
Christians, Baptists, Mennonite Brethren, 
Methodists and Presbyterians. During the 
existence of tnis blessed institution, there 
have been received every year many kind re- 
ports on inspiring prayer-meetings especi- 
ally in connection with Baptists and Evan- 
gelical Christians. 

In St. Petersburg, where there is a great 
number of churches of the above mentioned 
character, we have had every year over- 
crowded and exceedingly blessed meetings. 
This year the prayer-meetings were held in 
“Nobel’s People House.” The magnificent 
hall with crowds of God’s children had an 
overwhelming look. The meeting continued 
from eight to eleven o’clock in the evening. 
All representatives of the different churches 
in St. Petersburg spoke with deep warmth 
and hearty love omalliance between true be- 
lievers. Mr. Prokanoff, leader of the First 
Evangelical Christian Church in St. Peters- 
burg presided. First Brother Prokanoff re- 
ferring to John 17, spoke on the high impor- 
tance of good fellowship with all believers 
and then some words on the history and 
purpose of present meeting. After that 
spoke Brother Kargel, minister of Second 
Evangelical Christian Church in St. Peters- 
burg, on unity of spirit. Brother Arndt de- 
livered a speech on “The Emptied and 
Exalted Christ.” The representative of Let- 
tish Baptist Church Brother Shvalbe, of 
Swedish-Finnish Church, Brother Sarve, the 
second representative of mentioned Second 
Evangelical Christian Chureh, Brother Sol- 
omin and Brother Reimer, a Mennonite 
brother of southern Russia, expressed them- 
selves about the same subject with brotherly 
feelings. Sister A. Renberg, missionary of 
China Inland Mission, transmitted greetings 
of Chinese Christians and Christian Unity 
in China. Between the speeches hearty 
Prayers of brotherly love among God’s peo- 
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ple were sent to the throne of grace. In the 
same way the choir sang different sweet 
gospel songs. Finally Brother Prokanoff 
spoke once more some’ words on John 17, 
and the choir sang “For the Faith of the 
Glorious Gospel” (national hymn of Rus- 
sian believers). The magnificent prayer- 
meeting caused to all followers of Jesus 
Christ holy inspiration. Every one of them 
left the hall with strong resolution to pray 
and work more than before for the benefit of 
union among all true believers. 

The above is from a Russian report of the 
Union meetings in St. Petersburg. It would 
seem that our brethren there lead in the 
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great work as we do here. The seventeenth 
of John has the same message to Christians 
in Russia that it has to Christians in the 
United States. May our heavenly Father 
hasten the glad day when all the warring 
and wrangling children of God may be filled 
with the spirit of the Master as recorded in 
that chapter, that “they may all be one, that 
the world may believe that God has sent 
Jesus to be our Saviour and leader. 
For the Commission on Foreign Relations 
of the A. C. M. 8. 
M. M. AmuNSON, Secretary. 
Z. T. SWEENEY, President. 
388 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Daily Vacation Sunday School 


How the Franklin Circle Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Fought the Summer Slump. 


For some years many city churches have 
succumbed to what seems to be an inevita- 
ble summer slump. In my own parish, one 
of the oldest churches of worship in what is 
considered to be the finest structure in this 
part of the city has for many years closed 
its evening services with the last May meet- 
ing, divided its Sunday-school into two 
classes and so far as I know placed em- 
phasis at no particular point in its program. 
Other churches have seen fit to close their 
Sunday-school' entirely for the summer 
months. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in these recent years a number of 
churches have] placed emphasis upon the 
danger of such a procedure. Union park 
services, out-door lawn services, and occa- 
sional indoor union services have indicated 
a desire on the part of the church to take 
advantage of summer opportunities. Ready 
made audiences have thus been reached with 
a vital Christian message. The Sunday- 
school has in sporadic instances adopted 
the Anti-Summer-Slump Campaign. In our 
own school such a campaign a year ago was 
most profitable. But the spirit of the 
daily vacation Sunday-school idea seems to 
afford a still greater motive and program 
for the young of the community. The plan 
had its birth in New York City some half 
dozen years ago. A few other cities have 
adopted such a program. Among them, our 
Sixth City; first by the Baptists, second by 
the Presbyterians. Last year witnessed an 
unusual interest in such a scheme, resulting 
in seventeen such centers in the various 
parts of the city. Two of these were among 
the Disciples of Christ, name.y, at Aetna 
Road and Franklin Circle. In view of the 
opportunities which are before our churches 
for summer work, urgent requests have 
come for a brief statement of such a plan. 


The teaching force is of first importance. 
We were able to secure three paid teachers 
within our own ranks. Mr. John Bradshaw, 
a senior in Hiram College and Secretary of 
boys’ work in the Hiram Y. M. C. A. was 
chosen superintendent and boy specialist. 
Miss Flora McCallum, a public school teacher 
of ability and superintendent of the Pri- 
mary Department of our: own school, and 
Miss Mattie Pounds, known throughout the 
states among the Disciples, constituted the 
other two members of the paid staff. Per- 
haps a dozen volunteer workers ix various 
ways were used during the season. 

In preparation for the school which be- 
gan the second week in July, a‘ large ban- 
ner was suspended from the church and five 
thousand announcement cards were dis- 
tributed throughdut the community by 
volunteers. The response was unusual in its 
growth. On the first day of the school about 
fifty children gathered. Within two weeks 
the enrollment had reached two hundred and 
by the close of the six weeks three hundred 
and sixty-six children had become a part 
of the school. The fluctuations of summer 
rendered. the average attendance about one 
hundred. The enrollment revealed the fol- 
lowing very interesting facts: 

Protestants, 136 of whom forty-three 
were from Franklin Circle; ninety-three 
from other churches; Catholics, 147, eighty- 
three from homes with no church affiliations. 


Situated as we are, with residence terri- 
tory of the English type on one side and a 
mixed foreign population on the other, the 


following variety of nationalities came 
to us: 
American 

Irish 

Dutch 

German 
Seandinavian 
Canadian 
English 
Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 

Russian 

Danish 

Swiss 

Scotch 


Thus it may be seen that the school was 
as cosmopolitan as could well be imagined. 

The school assembled at 9:30 in the morn- 
ing on the street, then marched into tune 
building, taking their places in such fashion 
as is done in the public schools. The first 
hour of the program consisted in saluting 
the flag, singing religious and patriotic 
hymns, the telling of Bible stories, prayer, 
health talks by physicians and dentists, 
moral and religious talks by the pastor, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. workers, and 
such other numbers as would feed the real 
life of the child. It was our first intention 
to confine the work of the school to the type 
of program indicated in the first hour, but 
the hot weather, the vacation spirit, and 
the experiences of other centers seemed to 
warrant introducing the program of the 
second hour. This consisted in raffia work, 
basket making, sewing, hammock making, 
ete. On stated days the boys were taken for 
a “hike” and a swim at the Y. M. C. A. or 
a ball game. Near the close of the school a 
general picnic was arranged for in one of 
the parks. While we were impressed with 
the fact that the church could not dupli- 
cate such industries as the above, and that 
its mission was supremely a religious one in 
the community, experience has confirmed us 
in the belief that the second hour served a 
magnetic purpose and satisfied the vaca- 
tion spirit of the average boy and’ girl. 
There may be types of communities where 
a whole program as indicated in our first 
hour might suffice, but for the average com- 
munity the second hour fills a large place. 
On the last day of the school an exhibit 
drew a large number of the parents and 
friends of the little folks and the attempt 
at this point seemed eminently fitting and 
worth while. 

The interest increased with every week 
and the results were highly gratifying. It 
gave the church a worthy task with the 
small expenditure of $300. It put us in 
touch with eighty-three children whose 
homes were unchurched. Every one of these 
homes was visited by our workers with the 
result that many of these boys and girls are 
now regular members of our school. It gave 
to one hundred forty-seven Catholic chil- 
dren their first taste of a non-ecclesiastical 
church life, several of whom are now also 
members of our school. It impressed our 
part of the city with the fact that the 
church was attempting to serve the com- 
munity. It gave to 366 boys and girls a 
most delightful and profitable vacation of 
six weeks with something really tangible in 
the way of moral and religious uplift. 

W. F. RoTHEeNnsurceER. 
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THE POUND AND THE TALENTS. 


Unrrorm LSSSONS FOR 
JuLty 26. 


Memory Verses, 16, 17 


INTERN ATION AL 


Golden Text Well done, good and faithful servant; 
thou bast been faithful over a few things, I will set 
thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord,—Matt. 25:21 

American Standard Bible 

Copyrieht, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

(Used by permission.) 

(11) And as they heard these things, he added and 
spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, 
and because they supposed that the kingdom of God 
was immediately to appear (12) He said therefore, 
A certain nobleman went into a far country, to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom, and to return. (13) 
And he called ten servants of his, and gave them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Trade ye herewith till 
I come (14) But his citizens hated him, and sent 
an ambassawe after him, saying, We will not that 
thie man reign over us (15) And it came to pass, 
when he was come back again, having received the 
kingdom, that he commanded these servants, unto 
whom he bad given the money, to be called to him, 
that he might know what they had gained by trad 
ing (16) And the first came before him, sayine, 
Lord, thy pound hath made ten pounds more. (17) 
And he said unto him, Well done, thou good servant; 


because thou wast found faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over ten cities (18) And the sec 
ond came, saying, Thy pound, Lord, hath made five 


pounds (19) And he said unto him also, Be thou 
so over five cities (20) And another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I kept laid up 
in a napkin: (21) for I feared thee, because thou art 
an austere man; thou takest up that which thou 


lavedst not down, and reapest that which thou didst 
not sow (22) He saith unto him, Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou 
knewest that I am an austere man, taking up that 
which I laid not down, and reaping that which I did 
not sow (23) then wherefore gavest thou not my 
money into the bank, and I at my coming should 
have required it with interest? (24) And he said unto 
them that stood by, Take away from him the pound, 


and give it unto him that hath the ten pounds. (25) 
And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds 
(26) I say unto you, that unto every one that hath 
shall be given: but from him that hath not, even 
that which be hath shall be taken away from him 
(27) But these mine enemies, that would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me 


Verse by Verse. 
By CLARK BUCKNER. 


v. ll. is they heard these things: When 
they heard the words of Jesus concerning 
Zacchaeus. Because he was nigh to Jerusa 
lem: The end of his life is very near at 
Conscious of this, Jesus wishes to 
complete his teachings. Supposed that the 
Kingdom of God was immediately to ap 
pear: His followers thought he was going 
into Jerusalem to be proclaimed “King of 
the Jews.” 

v. 12. A certain A man of 
rank who might be expected to lay claim to 
a throne. In the parable, the nobleman 
represents Christ. Into a far country: The 
country is the earth. And to return: The 
home of the Heavenly 


hand. 


nobleman: 


return is to the 
Father. 

v. 13. Called ten servants: The servants 
represent all those who have been entrusted 
with the interests of the kingdom. ind 


gave them ten pounds: Each man was 
given a pound which amounted to about 
$16.00. While this seems to be a rather 


small amount, yet at that time it had a 
purchasing power considerably larger than 
today. 

v. 14. His citizens: They represent the 
Jews who repudiated the claims of our 
Lord. i mbassage: A delegation of men 
with a message. 

v. 15. That. he might 
had gained by trading: There can be no 
evasion of the day of accounting. Very 
often it is delayed, but it always comes. 

v. 16. Thy pound hath made ten pounds: 
We hear much these days about Christian 
Socialism. In this parable we must cer 
tainly see that the socialism, of Jesus does 
not kill incentive. Just here, he approves 
of the accumulation of money by invest- 
ment, 

v. 17. Have thou authority over ten 
cities: It is not the success of the servant 
which is rewarded. He is rewarded because 
he has been a good servant; because he has 
been true to the little charge. It was 


know what they 


equally as fortunate for the ten cities as 
for the good servant. 


Thy pound, Lord, hath made five 
pounds: This man had been true to his 
charge, too, but he probably did not have 
as great ability as the other man. 

v. 19. Be thou also over five cities: Re- 
sponsibility and honor are in proportion to 
ability and effort. This man was given a 
work, which he showed a capacity for doing. 

v. 20. Here is thy pound which I kept 
laid up in a napkin: Notice that it is the 
pound that was kept in the napkin, not the 
talent. The talent, in Matt. 25:24-30, was 
hid in the earth. 

v. 21. JI feared thee, because, etc.: This 
man, by this confession, clearly indicates 
that he has not the proper conception of 
the character of his master. It is a funda- 
mental to Christian growth, that disciples 
of Christ know the true character of their 
master. 

v. 22. Out of thine own mouth I will 
judge thee: So, we are to be judged for the 
use we make of our pounds. Not by hear- 
say, but “out of our own mouths” shall we 
be judged. Taking up that which I laid 
not down and reaping that which I did not 
sow: The master quotes after him, these 
words, which probably form a_ proverbial 
saying applied to grasping persons. 

v. 23. Then wherefore gavest thou not 
my money into the bank, etc.: The master 
argues that, if it were true that he was 
such a man, then there was all the more 
reason why he the servant should have been 
even more diligent and put the money in 
tne bank, thus avoiding all risk of loss, 


v. 18. 


v. 24. Unto them that stood by: His of- 
ficers. 
v. 25. Lord, he hath ten pounds: They 


could not understand his great generosity 
to the good servant. God is unstinted in 
his rewards for faithfulness. 

v. 26. Unto him that hath shall be given: 
If we use our gifts we shall have more. 
But from him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken away from 
him: If we fail to use the gifts which we 
have, though they be small, they, too, shall 
be taken from us. 

v. 27 These words are directed to “them 
that stood by.” 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By Rev. A. Z. Conrap, Pu.D. 
MISINTERPRETATIONS OF THE TRUTH. 

We are born with a bias. Heredity counts 
for much. Early environment gives a bent 
to our thinking and doing. In its more 
plastic period the mind is susceptible to im- 
pressions which have a lasting influence 
upon character. The clay on the wheel will 
respond to the slightest touch, but the vase 
from the furnace will break before it will 
bend. Truth has to fight its way for ac- 
ceptance. It makes progress in the teeth 
of the storm. The mental and moral twist 
of men results in defective vision. Mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation are in- 
evitable in consequence of human prejudice 
and human limitation. Prejudged cases are 
not helped by the multiplication of wit- 
nesses. Logic is useless when irrevocable 
conclusions are reached. Only the open mind 
is worth approaching with persuasive ap- 
peal. 

The concluding part of the eleventh verse 
is the key of the parable of the pounds. 
“Because they supposed that the kingdom 
of God was immediately to appear.” They 
had misinterpreted Christ’s doctrine of the 
kingdom. Why? Because they had con- 
ceptions of the Messianic reign and rule which 
were almost ineradicably fixed. The Jew- 
ish conception of the Messiah was that of 
an earthly reigning prince who should be- 
gin the conquest of the world and in the end 
be the crowned conqueror, So prejudiced 
were they in favor of this earthly Messiah 
that when Christ appeared they were un- 
prepared to credit his claim for Messianic 
honor. Even His own disciples misunder- 
stood Him and were momentarily expecting 
the inauguration of a tremendous revolu- 
tion. 
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THE RETURN OF THE ABSENT LORD. 


“When He was come back again having 
This refers to the 
coming of Christ, Eis second coming. It 
was evidently intended to convey to the dis- 


received the kingdom.” 
ciples the fact that the return of the Lord 
was not to be expected at once. 


He desired to correct this misin- 
“The far 


in error. 
terpretation of what He had said. 


country” indicates that a considerable time 


was expected to elapse before His return. 
The whole gist of the parable is to the in- 
tent that Jesus did not wish them to under- 
stand that His return was to be immediate, 
He did wish them to understand that dur- 
ing His seeming absence they would be 
expected diligently to engage in extending 
the kingdom. Jesus received the kingdom 
just as He had declared both in His utter- 
ances to the disciples and in His prayer, He 
received the kingdom through having over- 
come the world and having fulfilled his mis- 
sion to the world. “I go to prepare a place 
for you,” He said, “and if I go I will come 
again and receive you unto Myself.” In His 
last words to His disciples He bade them 
to be steadfast in prayer until the Holy 
Spirit should come upon them. : 


STRICT ACCOUNTABILITY. 


“He commanded these servants unto whom 
He had given the money, to be called to 
Him that He might know what they gained 
by trading.” He had a right to expect in- 
dustrious and diligent engagement. He had 
a right to expect a careful and cautious in- 
vestment of what had been entrusted to 
them with the natural returns. He was 
asking them nothing unnatura:, nothing un- 
reasonable. They were indebted to Him to 
do their best with what He had intrusted 
to them. The whole question was one of 
faithful investment. Zealousness and good 
judgment alike were expected to be em- 
ployed. Precisely this applies to the way in 
which we shall let our light shine before the 
world and unfold the sacred message to 
those who do not know it or who have dis- 
regarded it. We are expected to extend the 
kingdom by increasing the number of those 
who accept the Lordship of Jesus. It is 
idle for men to excuse themselves from the 
responsibilities of life. We are to be held 
strictly accountable for what we are and 
what we do and no specious arguments, no 
sophistical reasoning need be employed for 
purposes of deceiving others or in self de- 
fence. Nothing can change the fact that 
we are directly responsible to God for every 
thought and every act of life. 


THE REWARDS OF SERVICE. 


“Well done, thou good servant. Because 
thou wast found faithful in a very lit- 
tle have thou authority over ten cities.” 
There is no reward for service comparable 
with the hearty approbation of Him who ap- 
points us to service. The “Well done” of 
Jesus Christ is Heaven itself. The sense 
of divine approbation brings to the heart 
a peace which nothing else affords. The 
applause of men counts for little. The ap- 
proval of God counts for everything. Per- 
sonal promotion is the result of faithfulness. 
No self-exaltation can lift us one inch be 
yond our level of life. 

“The second had gained five pounds.” Per- 
haps there had been less of diligence. - Per- 
haps he was less deserving. There was no 
condemnation because he had at least im 
creased to some extent that which had been 
intrusted to him. However, we do not read 
here any “Well done.” It reads simply that 
He gave him a promotion relative to his 
faithfulness to Himself. He was to be over 
five cities and not ten. It is very significant 
that there are distinctions and differences 
even in the matter of divine approbation. 
An enthusiastic service and a whole hearted 
devotion wins a divinely enthusiastic beati- 
tude. The day of reckoning may be the day 
of death or it may be the hour of the second 
coming of Christ, or it may be the great gem 
eral judgment. All this is a matter of sec- 
ondary interest as compared to the yital 
fact itself that no one can .escape from 
rendering an account of the deeds done in 
the body. 





This was 
the very point concerning which they were 
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Mid-Week Service 


By Si.4s JONES. 
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TOPIC FOR JULY 22. 


Paul the Missionary—Second Journey. Acts 

15:36; 18:22. 

The expansion of a religion is a, test of 

its doctrines. The missionary emphasizes 
the universal elements of his faith. He 
learns to let men think as they please about 
the local and temporary. Paul the preacher 
of Christ to all men dropped from his teach- | 
ing many elements that were precious to 
the Jewish disciples. The Jewish brethren 
very naturally questioned his loyalty to the 
gospel. Paul in reply said that men were 
to be saved through Christ. They therefore 
had a right to do whatever was consistent 
with obedience to him. To impose Jewish 
customs upon non-Jews would have been a 
most un-Christian procedure. The lesson to 
us of today is obvious. We must determine 
the value of local and racial practices in 
the light of the world-wide gospel. 


AT PHILIPPI. 


The companion of Paul on his second 
journey was Silas. A contention over the 
conduct of John Mark led to the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas. Barnabas and his 
companion returned to Cyprus. Paul visited 
the churches he had established on his first 
journey and confirmed them in the faith. 
But he was not content with this. He 
longed to extend his ministry to other re- 
gions. Forbidden to enter the countries of 
Asia Minor, he finally came to Troas. Here 
the man of Macedonia gave his call for help. 
In answer to the call, Paul was soon in the 
city of Philippi. Here he first preached in 
Europe. Here he found friends who had 
fellowship with him in the furtherance of 
the gospel until he was lodged in prison at 
Rome. Here he met and defeated the com- 
mercialism that traffics in souls. In the 
jail at Philippi Paul illustrated the method 
of making opposition and _ persecution 
preach the truth. The song of hope and 
joy from men whose backs were bleeding 
had power to create faith in the hearts of 
men. 

AT ATHENS. 

If the enemies a man has testify to his | 
strength, the seventeenth chapter of Acts 
contains all the evidence we need that Paul 
was a man of tremendous force. Men were 
not simply displeased with him, they were 
filled with wrath, and their wrath did not 
cease with the going down of the sun. The 
stay of Paul at Thessalonica produced a 
church that later received his commendation 
for its work of faith and labor of love and 
patience of hope. The wrath of the Jews 
of Thessaloica followed him to Berea and 
drove him thence. At Athens he encount- 
ered a more serious difficulty. The profes- 
sional wise man who mocks at enthusiasm 
and who is sure he knows the way of ap- 
proach to truth or that truth is unattain- 
able is harder to reach than the bigot. 


AT CORINTH. 


Corinth was a commercial city. It had 
the enterprise and the vices of commercial- 
ism. It was the capital of the Roman | 
province of Achaia. “It was proud of its 
political priority, proud of its commercial | 
Supremacy, proud also of its mental activ- 
ity and acuteness.” It was “perhaps the 
most licentious city in the Empire. As | 
numerous expressions and a variety of well- 
known passages testify, the name of Corinth 
had become a by-word for the grossest prof- 
ligaey.” “Corinth was the Empire in mina- 
ture.” Any one who could make his voice 
heard in Corinth was addressing a cosmo- 
politan and representative audience, many 
of whom would be sure to go elsewhere, and 
might carry with them what they had 
heard. “To this conceited, self:satisfied city 
came the apostle with his determination 
not to know anything among them but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” He got a 
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CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 


CHRISTIAN OLLEGE 


Next Session Begins September 16 


Dorsey Memorial Hall, a $36,000 building, completed 1911. 
college-trained, experienced teachers. 
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Sixty-fourth Year 
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modern buildings. 


Twenty-five 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, 


Business, Domestic Science. A Junior-college course leads to an A. A. degree. Col- 
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Do you wish to teach the princi- 
ples, of 


Social Service 








Why Do So 
Many Ministers 
Use the Blick? 


$25.00 to $60.00 
Special Inducements to the Clergy 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
121 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 














to your adult class? If so, you will 
want to use 


The Gospel of 
The Kingdom 


as the basis for your work. This is 
a monthly magazine, edited by Dn 
Josiah Strong. In this little publica- 
tion is given the most vital, timely, 
‘thought provoking, reverent and satis- 
fying treatment of the big problems of 
the social order that has ever been 
offered to Sunday-schools. Rev. S. G. 
Buckner, pastor at Somerset, Pa.. who 
uses this literature in his great men’s 
class of 150, says it is absolutely the 
best thing published for the men’s 
Bible class. The subscription price— 
50c a year—makes it less expensive 
than the usual adult lesson literature. 
Pastors and church leaders who wish 
to put into their church work new zest 
and inspiration will recognize at once 
the value of starting their classes in 
the study of Social Reform. Send 5c 
in stamps for a single copy of. the 
magazine. 
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Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCTETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. M. Chicago, Il. 
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The Bethany System 
of Sunday School 
Literature 





MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 

OR YOURSELF 
representing our special line of imported 
goods, sent on consignment. No advance 
money. Write today for plan. Japanese Art 


* Picture Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











| How Much Are Your 
Dollars Worth? 


Are your dollars worth more than 50 

cents? 

“Yes, certainly’—you say, ‘they are worth 

full value. One dollar.” 

Are You Making Them Earn Full Dollar 
Value? 

The chances are that your dollars are only 

earning you the equivalent of legitimate rate 

of interest on half dollars. 

Is your money in the Bank at 3 per cent? 
If so it ie only earning half what it ought to 
—without a bit more risk. 

Make your dollars work at maximum ef- 
ficiency—by investing in 
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To-day write for Booklet 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 
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“CLAPTRAP” METHODS 


of promoting Sunday school work are rapidly pass- 
ing. The pronouncements of the late meeting of 
the Religious Education Association, held at New 
Haven, indicate that fact. Our constructive leaders 
are deploring the shouting and “boosting” methods 
of contests and special days. The Sunday School 
is coming to a sober realization of its responsibility 
for the building of Christian character and the in- 


culcation of spiritual ideals in those to whom it 
ministers. Thoughtful leaders know that these can 
not be secured by noise and clatter and inflated at- 
tendance. It is to be hoped that the Disciples of 
Christ will not fall out of line with the sane, sensible 
Sunday school army that is now looking toward 
other goals than “great reports,” big attendance and 
weighty offerings. 


We call your attention to the BETHANY SYSTEM OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 
which has for its purpose the BUILDING OF CHARACTER: 


I. THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS, the superior in quality, we believe, of all other similar 
systems of literature. Compare it with others. We would prefer that you do this. 

II. THE “CONQUEST” and other WEEKLIES, attractive but constructive and sober. 

III. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM, a magazine of social service. 

IV. THE LIFE OF JESUS, a thorough, constructive review of the life of the Master. 


“Not for Profits, but for Character Building” 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY. ADDRESS 





Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 
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Have you seen “The Conquest?” 


By J. H. Goldner, Pastor 


haracter Talks coe i: ssmsss 


WHAT RELIGION IS 


Religion is not an inheritance but an experience. 
We inherit doctrines, creeds, hymns, organizations 
and buildings and even a mighty leaning toward re- 
ligion. A son can inherit from his father, who was 
a physician, an office, books, instruments and drugs, 
and even a strong leaning toward the practice of 
medicine; but not his medical experience and skill. 
So we can inherit our parents’ forms of Godliness, 
but not their experience and attainments in Godliness. 
A religion presupposes a religious experience. By a 
religious experience I mean that the personal, ever- 
present God shall have become a fact and force in my 
experience, such a reality to my consciousness, that 
my intellect is changed and I think differently; my 
feelings are changed and I love differently; my will 
is changed and I purpose differently. “Wherefore if 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; the old 
things are passed away; behold they are become new.” 


“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 


“Character Talks” is one of its features. 
J. H. Goldner, of Cleveland, will contribute the “Talks” for July. Send for 
a copy of “The Conquest.” 











